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Not Dead Yet 


CORRESPONDENT complains that The Economist has 

% recently been all gloom and pessimism. He is-quite right. 
With the world so clearly seeking new directions for its journey, 
and with so many wrong turnings being taken every day, it is 
sometimes difficult to avoid alarm and despondency. The 


» Economist lays no claim to be regarded as escapist literature, 


and in these early days of peace the prospect is often discourag- 
ing. The commentator’s duty is to describe things as he sces 
them, even when they ‘are unpleasant. Cynicism is a fault ; but 
wishful thinking has slain its millions, and a journal of opinion 
which is afraid of the truth is neglecting its duty. 

But there is another side to the matter. Weekly comment on 
public affairs is necessarily concerned with the more immediate 
aspects of what is happening in the world. Within the limits of 
three columns it is impossible to go back to the Creation and 
adjust each subject, in its proper proportions, to the further 


horizons. If the present state of the world presents a sorry con- 


trast with the might-have-been and with the might-still-be, space 
usually forbids a mention of how pleasing is the contrast with 
the very-nearly-was. Let us, therefore, at this New Year, without 
departing from the mood of sceptical realism—let us sceptically 
- ‘The first and most urgent aspect of all public affairs is now, 
as always, the great issue of war and peace. The fighting has 
stopped nearly everywhere in the world, and that is one enor- 


mous blessing that is already beginning to be overlooked. 
But, even so, it would be an exaggeration to say that the atmo- 
sphere at the moment is one of profound and untroubled peace. 
The sceptical realist could be forgiven for having some doubts 
whether a really satisfactory world order is emerging from the 
endless conferences and negotiations. The machinery of world 
order is, on the whole, frailer than the League of Nations, and — 
the spirit of co-operation noticeably less warm. Nor is it pos- 
sible to feel very hopeful about the campaign to liberate world 
trade—apart altogether from the special disabilities that a one- 
sided definition of “ non-discrimination” forces upon Great 
Britain. The demon of economic nationalism is not likely to be 
exorcised until the conditions that brought it into existence are 
removed, and those conditions—political insecurity and econo- 
mic instability—have, on the whole, been intensified. 

But it would be very wrong indeed to join with the dis- 
appointed idealists and to draw from the unpromising prospects 
of immediate positive and constructive achievement the con- 
clusion that the world stands on the brink of another and more 
horribly destructive war. In fact, the contrary is true ; a major 
war seems, at the moment, to be a very remote possibility. If 
idealism does not give much reassurance, realism does. If UNO 
does not seem strong enough to keep the peace, the much de- 
rided Balance of Power does—for quite a time. Wars, in these 
days, do not just happen, whatever they may have ddhe in tha 
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past. They do not start because some one lets off a rifle acci- 
dentally. A war begins because some man in power wants it to 
begin, and no rational leader will start a war unless either he 
thinks he can win without much damage to himself or else he 
is so certain he is about to be attacked that he gets his blow in 
first. 

The only war worth bothering about is a Great Powers’ war. 
and the only Great Powers worth considering in this connection 
are the Big Three. A war between Britain and America is out 
of the question, for strictly realistic reasons. It follows that the 
only real risk is a war between Soviet Russia and one or both 
of the other two. This is, of course, the current bogy in all 
three countries. But it is improbable in the highest degree. 
Neither Britain nor America will fire the first shot, either from 
motives of hope or fear. The Russians cannot start such a war 
with any expectation of victory. They are, and will for long 
remain, much weaker than the Anglo-American combination or 
than America alone. And, after two examples in one generation 
of the United States being drawn reluctantly into a European 
war, the risks of starting a war with Britain alone are very ob- 
vious. As for the possibility of a Russia so frightened that it 
starts a war even against hopeless odds, that is really laughable. 

Perhaps we shall live for many years in a twilight zone 
between war and peace which will certainly not resemble the 
world order of wartime dreams. No doubt this will be thoroughly 
unsatisfactory. No doubt also The Economist will continue, at 
weekly intervals, to say so with some vehemence. But if this 
state of affairs will hardly be profound peace, it is still less likely 
to be war—until the scene-shifters of History upset the present 
Balance of Power. 

In domestic economics there is also, and there will doubtless 
continue to be, much to complain of. Week by week The 
Economist will go on pointing out that Acts of Parliament do 
not produce anything. that you cannot get a quart into a pint pot, 
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<<] DO not believe,” said Mr Bevin on his return from the 

Moscow Conference, “in creating the impression that 
the holding of one conference solves all problems. It is but one 
step further on the way.” This is certainly true ; the question is 
whether the step is in the right direction. Has the Moscow Con- 
ference really put an end to the recent deterioration in the <ela- 
tions between the Great Powers or is it storing up further dis- 
diusion and distrust? Since the London Conference, the rela- 
tions between Russia, the United States and Britain have fol- 
lowed a pattern with which the prolonged struggle over Poland 
had already made the British and the Americans distressingly 
familiar. It is, briefly, a kind of cycle in which the Russians first 
advance claims or register objections which the British and 
Americans then refuse to consider or accept. Deadlock ensues, 
followed a few months later by a renewed conference at which 
the Russian point of view is substantially accepted. This mode 
of conducting international relations is exceedingly unsatis- 
factory. Each meeting leaves behind it a growing heritage of 
suspicion and annoyance. The agreements reached do not repre- 
sent compromise or give and take, but simply an enforced 
sacrifice in the interests of bare agreement on one side and en 
mvitation to further advances on the other. The end of such 
a retreat, if it is sufficiently prolonged, can be the emergence of 
a clash of interest so absolute that it cannot be bridged. 

The first question one must ask of the Moscow Conference 
is, therefore, whether it represents a genuine attempt on all 
three sides to find a common solution for their differences or 
whether it is simply the end of one cycle of getreat by the 
Western Powers and the beginning of another. On some points, 


_people. For the British people are both. In bewatling the poverty 
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and that to have partial plans without any overall Plan, be it a 
financial budget or a manpower budget, is to be more planned 
against than planning. Sooner or later these problems will come 
home to roost and painful decisions will have to be taken. But 
there is one great and overwhelming consolation. These are all 
problems of scarce resources ; none of them raises the spectre 
of mass unemployment. The period aliead may be one of © 
enforced frugality, but it should also be one of activity. And by © 


ali the evidence, employed frugality creates far more health and ~ 


happiness than the inequality of easy times for some and rotting 
idleness for others. 

Nor are blessings wholly absent from the third great depart- 
ment, that of domestic politics. It is necessary to travel abroad to 
realise in full what it means to be a united people and a free 


of the choice between the different political teams,we do not suffi- 
ciently realise how very rare in this world it is to have a choice at 
all,and to be able to make it freely. And in observing the rebirth of 
political controversy, we do not sufficiently marvel at the absence 
of political bitterness. One’of the most sudden and astonishing 
overturns in the nation’s history has been accomplished with 
the utmost smoothness and good feeling. There is no vindictive- 
ness, no shadow of proscription, not even the gleeful gathering 
of the spoilsmen that takes place in other democratic countries. 
Party politics are returning to the full rigour of the game ; but 
the rules are being observed. And that, in this day and age, is a 
major miracle. 

This article is not to be taken as a precedent. On all three 
fronts, on politics and economics, at home and abroad, The 
Economist will continue to launch its attacks. But.nothing can 
shake the three conclusions that emerge from this week’s brief 
survey. The first is that things might be much worse. The second 
is that we are not dead yet. And the third is that the peace, for 
all its faults, will be, on balance, more enjoyable than the war. 


a genuine compromise appears to have been reached. In the 
matter of atomic. energy, although the Americans and the 
British have not modified their decision to refuse Russia the 
secret of atomic bomb production, the Russians have agreed to 
join Great Britain and the United States in recommending that 
the control of atomic energy should be vested in a Commission 
of the United Nations. Together with the other permanent 
orn een enna China, to whom 

ada 1s to be added, they intend to propose the setti of 
such a Commission at tev, Seat: ceases dhe tx eee 
Assembly. The Commission is to report to the Security Council, 
and is to consist of representatives of its eleven members, with 
Canada added when it is not one of the eleven. The purpose 
of the Commission is to share among the nations the basic 
scientific information necessary for the peaceful use of atomic 
energy and to eliminate it as a weapon of war. The fact that 
Russia should be ready to accept what is virtually the scheme 
drawn up by America, Britain and Canada in Washington 
in November, while the secret of atomic bomb production 
is still withheld, is an encouraging advance on its earlier 
reserve. 

Less compromise is apparent in the statement on the problem 
of peace making in Eastern Europe—the reef on which the 
London Conference foundered. The Russian view has in general 
prevailed. Western objections to the authoritarian regimes in 
Rumania and Bulgaria can hardly be said to be met by the in- 
clusion in the Governments of only two representatives of the 
other “democratic” parties, especially since, in the case of 
Bulgaria, neither Britain nor America is to be consulted in the 
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broadening of the administration. It would have been logical to 
“allow the same procedure—the despatch of a Commission repre- 
senting the three Powers to oversee the changes—to have been 


ed in Sofia as in Bucharest. The possible effect of including 


genuine representatives of the peasants in both governments 


hould not, however, be underestimated. Mr Mikolajczyk, in a 
yery similar position in Poland, has been able to influence policy 
and to provide, by his mere presence, a safeguard against com- 
plete single-party rule. If men of similar stature can be dis- 
overed, the Balkan regimes will be able to claim to be at 
least one degree more representative than those of Spain or 
Portugal. The recognition of the two Governments by Britain 
and America will also enable both Powers to be more closely 
informed of events in Bulgaria and Rumania, and better 
ble to influence them, provided their envoys genuinely seek to 
tstablish understanding with the new regime and do not con- 
jtitute themselves unofficial Ambassadors to the Opposition. 


. Recognition is an essential preliminary to the completion of 
he work of peace making. On this point, too, the Russian view 
bas prevailed. Only those states which were signatory to ihe 
arious armistices are to draft the treaties. Thus only the three 

reat Powers will draw up the treaties with Bulgaria and 

mania, only Great Britain and Russia with Finland. The 
xception is the Italian treaty. In its drafting France is to be 
Mvited to take part. The Russians have made a small concession 


in agreeing that the drafts, before being finally signed, shall be 


amined by a conference of all the Allies who actually fought 
the European theatre, but if the Russians’ present attitude is 
y criterion, they will not welcome any substantial modifica- 

s, and examination in the narrowest sense may be all that the 
nference will achieve. 


In the Far East, on the other hand, it is the Russians who 
ve, on the whole, made the concessions and accepted the fact 
American domination. They have now agreed to join in the 
ied control of Japan, although all executive authority will 
tontinue to be vested in General MacArthur. It is true that the 


7) ar Eastern Commission is to be more than advisory. It will have 


pwer to formulate policy and issue directives, and no funda- 
nental changes in Japan shall be carried through without its 
igreement. Each of the Great Powers will have the right of veto. 
All this goes some way to meet the Russian contention that 
fontrol should be inter-Allied. The fact that the actual occupa- 
ion of Japan remains unchanged, however, and that General 
acArthur thoroughly dislikes the new arrangement and can 


nly bring himself to say he will “ try to make it work ” suggests 


t American policy will be dominant. 


3 


In China, too, the Russians are apparently resigned tothe over- 
whelming predominance of America. They accept President 
Truman’s formula of a “united and democratic China under 
the National Government,” and while both America and Russia 
agree on the desirability of removing their forces as soon as 
possible from China, the Russians appear to have turned a 
complacent eye to the fact that American reinforcements 
are now actually arriving in China to assist the National Army 
in taking over control in Manchuria. 


Finally, in Korea, which might have proved a miniature 
Persia if the Great Powers had so shaped their policy, a 
Commission representing the Russians in the North and the 
Americans in the South is to assist the Koreans in establishing 
a provisional democratic Government. Its recommendations 
will be presented to Russia, the United States, Britain and 
China, together with proposals for a Four-Power trusteeship. 


It can thus be argued that the Moscow Conference does not 
represent simply a one-sided retreat but a genuine attempt at 
compromise. The contention is true, however, only of Russo- 
American relations. In return for his retreat in Europe, Mr 
Byrnes has gained substantial advantages in the Far East. But 
what has Mr Bevin received in return for abandoning his objec- 
tions to the regimes in Rumania and Bulgaria and for permitting 
the drafting of the peace treaties to be handed back from the 
Big Five to the Big Three? His gesture has done Great Britain 
little good in its delicate and vital relations with France, yet 
far from receiving a suitable compensation for his compliance, 
the two questions over which British diplomacy is most par- 
ticularly exercised—Persia and Germany—were passed over at 
the Conference. No decisions were reached on the Middle East. 
Germany was not even discussed. Yet it is obvious from the 
point of view of Britain’s own interests, and indeed those of 
world peace, that the situation in Persia is twenty times more 
urgent than, say, a change of government at Bucharest. 


The reasons for the British diplomatic setback are obvious 
and must be squarely faced. As the smallest of the Big Three, 
Britain does not enjoy the independence and freedom of action 
of either America or Russia. The Russians are also very ready 
to counter what they believe to be the perennial danger of a 
hostile Anglo-Saxorr bloc by playing ene ally off against the 
other. In this case, owing to the inexperience of Mr Byrnes as 
a negotiator and America’s general diplomatic myopia when any 
area other than the Far East is in question, the Russians have 
succeeded in separating their two Allies and Great Britain has 
been left isolated. It is generally believed that Mr Bevin received 
little or no backing from Mr Byrnes in his desire to raise the 
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Persian issue. The Americans seem content with the fact that 
their own forces have now been withdrawn from Persia. For the 
British, there is no such simple solution. Southern Persia and 
the Gulf are a vital link in their system of imperial communica- 
tions. For them, the Middle East is as important as the Far 
East is to the United States. 

Under such conditions, it is quite obvious that Great Britain 
has little to gain from conferences of the type of the Moscow 
Conference. It may even be asked whether British diplomacy 
can afford so serious a setback in return for so many unwilling 
concessions. The problem is, however, to think of any alterna- 
tive to that of seeking agreement and compromise with the 
Russians. The Persian issue is far too dangerous to evade or 
postpone. The spread of the Tudeh insurrection southwards 
and the obvious instability of the Persian Government are 
bringing the troubles in Persia to the doors of the British zone. 
There is a precedent which seems appropriate to the situation. 
It has been adopted in Korea and Rumania and, to some extent, 
in China itself. The British hold no particular brief for 
the present Persian Government. Nor could they accept 
a purely Tudeh (or “ Democratic”) regime. A Commis- 
sion representing the Three Powers, established at Teheran, 
could supervise both the broadening and strengthening 
of the Government, the consideration of regional autonomy 
and the initiation of over-due reform. Such a proposal came up 
for consideration at the Conference, but before it could be fully 
discussed, the Americans appear to have decided not to prolong 
the Conference, while the Russians rejected the proposal. 
But it is part of the Russians’ diplomatic technique to 
refuse first drafts, with the intention of testing the resolu- 


1846: Annus Mirabilis 


HE year 1846 was certainly a vintage year. It was a year 
whose claret, so to speak, was as good as its champagne. As 
one centenary after another falls due for celebration during 1946, 
we shall be constantly reminded of the intellectual vigour of the 
men and women of a hundred years ago, of their combination 
of moral and physical energy, and of the singular diversity of 
their achievements. In going through the records of 1846 one 
is struck by a glorious profusion and, indeed, confusion of events 
and interests. It was the year of the Repeal of the Corn Laws 
—and it was also the year when the first operation under 
anesthetics took place in England, following Dr Morton’s 
successful experiments with ether at Boston. It was the year 
when the country was swept by the “great Railway Mania ” ; 
when the Electric Telegraph Company started operations ; and 
when a submarine cable was tried out across Portsmouth Har- 
bour. It was a year in which thoughtful men, under the high- 
minded leadership of the Prince Consort, looked to Science as 
the fairy godmother who would grant them all their wishes. 
(The possibility of V-1 and V-2 and the atom bomb never 
entered those optimistic heads.) Faraday was lecturing at the 
Royal Institution on his latest researches into magnetism and 
light, and while the railway speculators were celebrating the 
triumphs of the age of steam, the age of electricity was in the 
making. On the domestic side, the well-to-do were much alarmed 
by the spread of Chartism, and they deplored the crippling 
effect of income tax maintained at so high a figure as 7d. in 
the £. The Green Belt was started with the Act of 1846 which 
created Battersea Park. Sanitation made a striking advance with 
Doulton’s invention of his new drain pipe. And the first Public 
Baths Bill was passed. In 1846, the first all-England cricket 
team under Clarke of Nottingham took the field. 
It was a notable year in literature. That was a fortunate 
generation of readers which had Dickens and Thackeray as its 
leading novelists and Tennyson and Browning as its most pro- 
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tion of their fellow-bargainers. There is no reason why’ 


the scheme should not be immediately revived, and if the 
proper degree of American support were added to British 
determination, it is probable that a compromise could be 
reached. It is difficult to believe that the State Department 
can really regard the Middle East as an area of secondary 
importance, nor can there be any American objection to a 
formula which has been accepted by the Far East. If in 
the next weeks, Mr Bevin can secure the co-operation of the 
Americans, there is at least a possibility that the Persian case, 
like that of other disputed areas, can be peaceably adjusted. But 
there can be no harmony among the Big Three until it is. 

The Americans and Russians are beginning in the Far East 
to work out a modus vivendi. In Europe, too, although the vital 
question of Germany’s future is unsettled, the outlines of a 
balance between the Powers is beginning to take shape. It is 
essential to ensure that this minimum degree of order prevails 
in the Middle East as well. No one will pretend that such 
spheres and divisions are good in themselves or that they are 
a very stable basis of world order. But they can at least reduce 
the pressure and counter pressure of the Great Powers’ present 
diplomacy and, on the basis of more or less recognised zones of 
predominant Great Power influence, it should be possible to 
ensure that no zone is exclusive or used as a springboard for 
further expansion. In so far as the Moscow Conference had a 
stabilising effect in the Far East and Eastern Europe, it deserves 
qualified approval. But its failure to attack the problem of 
Middle Eastern stability will be a matter of future trouble and 
inconvenience not only to Great Britain but equally to its two 
powerful Allies. 


| 


mising poets. Thomas Carlyle was thundering against the sin 
of complacency. The second volume of Ruskin’s “ Modern 
Painters” came out in 1846. So, incidentally, did the first 
volume of Edward Lear’s nonsense rhymes. This, too, was the 
halcyon year when “ Vanity Fair” was produced in monthly 
parts and when three of the most illustrious of England’s women 
writers made their début—Charlotte Bronté, Emily Bronté and 
George Eliot. It was in September of this year that Robert 
Browning eloped with Elizabeth Barrett from Wimpole Street. 
It was in February of this year that John Henry Newman said 
farewell to Oxford. 

In the history books, 1846 stands out, of course, as the year 
when England abandoned the system of Protection which had 
existed since Plantagenet times. The story of those exciting 
months of one political crisis after another, culminatiing on 
that June day when Peel won his final victory and suffered his 
final defeat, has been recently retold in The Economist. Having 
achieved its triumph after gight years of brilliant propaganda, 
the Anti-Corn Law League was dissolved. Thus 1846 marked the 
beginning of the Free Trade era. It marked, too, the triumph of 
the industrial middle classes over the landed nobility and squire- 
archy. It may be fairly said that it marked the beginning of 
the modern Liberal state. 

History is never quite so symmetrical as the historians would 
like it to be. But ‘the century almost succeeded in balancing its 
antithesis when on a mid-summer day 99 years afterwards 
another great Conservative leader was turned out of office on 
the morrow of his greatest victory. The defeat of Mr Churchill 
was of a very different order from the defeat of Sir Robert Peel, 
but in both these events there is a similar sense of “ emergent 
evolution ” in politics, of a change that is not gradual but is a 
sudden forward leap. In retrospect, both events were seen to 
be the result of forces that had long been working under the 
social surface. The dominant mood of the men of 1846 was that 
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of the dawn of a century rather than of the middle of a century. 
They conscious:y recognised it as the opening of the Liberal 
Age. Macaulay’s New Zealander in 2046 should be in a better 
position than we are to give a name to the era that opened 
in 1945-46. 

In 1846 the drama of Westminster was much more fascinat- 
ing than the drama at Drury Lane. For the chief actors were Peel, 
Disraeli, Russell, Wellington, Cobden, Bright, Gladstone and 
Palmerston. What a cast! Men in the provinces waited impa- 
tiently for the specially chartered trains to bring them verbatim 
reports of the debates in the House. They sat up all night for 
the results of Parliamentary divisions as though they were wait- 
ing for the outcome of Waterloo. Palmerston returned to the 
Foreign Office in Russell’s Government formed that summer, 


‘ and for nearly twenty years afterwards, in office or out, 


this 18th-century aristocrat was to serve as the idol and 
embodiment of the English middle classes in the zenith of 
their power. Palmerstonism was the projection into the foreign 
field of the ever-growing wealth, might and pride of Free Trade 
England. The world which Palmerston saw from the windows 
of the Foreign Office in 1846 was a very different world from 
that which Mr Ernest Bevin surveys in 1946. Germany :n 
1846 was a harmless mosaic of little kingdoms, principalities and 
grand duchies. A young Junker named Otto von Bismarck was 
appointed this year to look after the dykes on the River Elbe. 
Italy was in chains. Japan was as withdrawn a mystery as Tibet, 
and seven years were to pass before Commodore Perry broke 
the seals. It would be seventeen years before the serfs were 
freed in Russia. In France, Louis Philippe, the Citizen King, 
was receiving congratulations on weathering two assassination 
attempts. That May, Prince Louis Napoleon escaped from the 
fortress of Ham disguised as a workman. The escape of the 
Prince aroused much laughter in Europe, and he was dismissed 
as a buffoon who would never be taken seriously: perhaps 
never be heard of again. 

The English in 1846 were intoxicated by the idea of mechani- 
cal Progress. The celebrated Railway Mania, then at its height, 
was the most striking manifestation of this. It was an orgy of 
speculation in which, as with the South Sea Bubble or the Wall 
Street Boom of the nineteen-twenties, every class and condition 
participated, from peers and prelates to stable boys, cooks and 
clerks. A return made to the House of Commons in 1846 
showed that 157 M.P.s, 364 bankers, 257 clergymen and 900 
lawyers were among the speculators. George Hudson, the rail- 
way king, bestrode the age—and entertained Victoria and Albert 
like a rival monarch. On one day in the spring of 1846 there 
were no fewer than 507 railway bills before the Lords and Com- 
mons. The prospectuses came out so fast the newspapers could 


Divided 


OREA, which has now to launch its frail barque of inde- 

pendence on the rough seas of Far Eastern politics, is 
beginning its voyage under two severe disadvantages. The first 
is implicit in the present division of the country between 
American forces of occupation up to the 48th parallel, and 
Russian forces beyond it to the north. This dual occupation 
signifies that Korea is on one of the dividing lines of Great 
Power influence and pressure, which, like volcanic fault lines, 
carry with them round the world the danger of explosion and 
violent upheaval. 

The other drawback is the political vacuum in Korea itself, 
which the last fifty years of its history have made more and 
more absolute. Until 1895, Korea was an independent monarchy, 
paying tribute to China and profoundly impregnated with 
Chinese culture. In 1895, the Japanese won the first round in 
their struggle to detach Korea from China and attach it to 
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not keep pace with them. Fourteen per cent—fifteen per cent--~ 
was promised, and when Hudson said that dividends could be 
paid out of capital everybody said what an excellent royal jest 
it was. The inevitable crash came in October, and a great num- 
ber of investors were beggared. But the Railway Mania was 
something more than a burst bubble leaving not a rack behind. 
A stimulus was given to the new transport which survived the 
bankruptcy of companies. Out of the ruins remained a concep- 
tion of a country-wide railway system such as exists to this day. 
Despite the financial wreck, the building of the thousands cf 
miles of new track went on. In that cheerful dawn of 1846 men 
had an almost religious faith in the virtues of cheap food, cheap 
manufactures, and their distribution through easy transport. The 
dynamic of the Free Trade movement was the moral and ethical 
fervour of Cobden and Bright, while the railways were identified 
with the confident Liberalism of the age Were not all the forces 
of reaction their enemies? Were not the railways the chosen 
instrument of progress and enlightenment? 

The several strands in the Liberalism of that year were woven 
together in the founding of the Daily News, whose first number 
appeared on January 21, 1846, the eve of the Parliamentary 
session. Its editor was Charles Dickens, the most popular of 
English novelists, and the most effective champion of the under- 
dog. The original proprietors of the newspaper were Bradbury 
and Evans cf Punch, and Joseph Paxton, that remarkabie man 
who, beginning life as gardener at Chatsworth, became a rail- 
way magnate and M.P., and five years later was to dazzle his 
contemporaries as architect of the Crystal Palace. Punch in 
1846 was an aggressively Radical journal with scant respect for 
Dukes—even Wellington—and a passionate hatred of social 
injustice. It shared a number of its writers, including Douglas 
Jerrold, with the new daily paper. The combination of the 
humane imagination of Dickens, the radicalism of Punch end 
the business man’s Liberalism and faith in mechanical progress 
of Joseph Paxton made that first number of the Daily News es 
good a symbol as could be found of the England of 1846. It 
is fascinating to follow through the succeeding eentury the 
evolution of the popular Liberal philosophy of 1846. There 
was a Steady shift of emphasis away from dogma and towards 
human values. There was 2 corresponding disillusionment with 
mechanical progress and with the notion that the advance of 
science meant increasing happiness to all mankind and the 
eventual assurance of lasting peace. The atom bomb last August 
finally vaporised that optimistic faith in the benevolence of 
science. Dickens is possibly the one outstanding figure in 1846 
who would feel really at home in this, for he had a more sensi- 
tive social conscience than most and a deeper suspicion of the 
machines. 


Korea 


themselves. They compelled the Chinese to recognise Korean 
“independence” and then by stages began to absorb the 
country, a process which culminated in open annexation in 1911. 
Korea was drawn into the Japanese system, its economy inte- 
grated into that of Japan, its status falling to that of a colony. 
Its dependence created a number of conditions which directly 
affect the outlook for Korean independence today. The old 
Korean ruling class was, with the monarchy, virtually eliminated. 
Japanese landlords and Japanese land companies came 
to dominate agriculture, organising under them Korean 
peasant farmers in the intensive cultivation of rice which was 
exported to Japan. A certain industrial development took place. 
Railways were built ; the minerals in the north, particularly coal, 
were extracted; a metallurgical industry grew up; and the 
Japanese, after 1931, linked the electrification of Korea with 
the big dams—for instance the Yalu Rever dam—built en 
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Manchurian soil. All this economic development was designed 
to serve and increase Japan’s military strength and the resources 
of northern Korea were worked almost solely with the objective 
of war in view. The directors, the managers and the technicians 
were nearly all Japanese. So was the administration. A few 
Koreans worked with the Japanese but naturally, as collaborators, 
incurred the detestation of the Korean people. The total effect 
of Japanese colonial policy in Korea was thus to make the 
country a mere economic extension of Japan and to deprive it 
of a governing, administering and managerial class. 


* 


The Allies’ Far Eastern victory has changed the situation in 
Korea by removing the Japanese and substituting the Americans 
and the Russians as the effective authority. It has not ended the 
political vacuum. The Allies are committeed to establishing 
Korean independence but they are faced with the acute pro- 
blem of deciding upon whom to build it. Both the Americans 
and the Russians have possible claimants, although certainly 
not in sufficient numbers to provide a complete administrative 
class. Nor, as it may be imagined, do they stand very closely 
to each other politically. The Americans can draw on a number 
of Koreans, educated in American missionary schools, who have 
kept the cause of Korean independence alive in the United 
States. Many of these men are linked with the Korean Provi- 
sional Government which has been more or less in existence 
since 1919. In that year, the hopes aroused by President Wilson’s 
Fourteen Points and his support for nationa! self-determination 
led in Korea to massive peaceful demonstrations. The Japanese 
suppressed the movement with customary brutaility, but some 
of the leaders managed to escape to Shanghai where, under the 
leadership of Kim Koo, they set up a provisional government. 
They sent a representative, Syngmann Rhee, to the United 
States, who established contacts with missionaries and others 
interested in the future of Korea. The political outlook of the 
“ Government” was nationalist and bourgeois, with strong 
Christian influences. In 1937, the Koreans were compelled to 
move to Chungking, where the Chinese welcomed them but did 
not recognise them. In order to keep in touch with the growth of 
Left wing opinion in China, and to some small extent in Korea, 
the “ Government ” co-opted a couple of years ago representa- 
tives of the National Revolutionary Movement, a largely Com- 
munist organisation, but it remained predominantly bourgeois 
and nationalist in its outlook. 

A series of historical chances has placed a fairly large Korean 
community under Russian sovereignty. Koreans settled in the 
Siberian Maritime Province at the turn of the century, and after 
the Japanese annexation of Korea, more drifted northwards. In 
1937, during the great scares and purges, the Russians discovered 
some Japanese spies among these Koreans in the Soviet Far 
East ; they met the danger by transporting the entire com- 
munity to Khazakstan in Central Asia. Many of these Koreans 
have since entered the Red Army, have been trained as political 
agents and were ready to re-enter Korea last summer. 

With these human resources at their disposal the two armies 
began their occupation last August and it must be admitted 
that the results so far have been far from happy. For one thing 
the 48th parallel, which has instantly become an iron curtain 
blocking all communication of any sort, divides Korea in a 
highly irrational fashion, leaving most of its 21 millions living 
to the south, while the coal and industrial sources lie cut off 
in the north. For another, the political vacuum has so far been 
filled only with the most extreme political confusion. In the 
American zone, permission to register political parties produced 
as many as 50 registrations in the first flush of independence. 
This exuberance has since subsided and the various groups are 
now roughly divided into two main movements or parties which 
unfortunately both call themselves governments. On the one 
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hand, the Korean Provisional Government represents the same 
political line as that of the earlier “ Government” at Shanghai 
and Chungking and of the various Korean groups in the United 
States. On the other hand, the Korean People’s Government 
represents the extreme Left, has Communist leadership and 
possibly a certain amount of discreet.support from the Russians. 
The People’s Government has exasperated the American 
authorities by behaving like a Government in so far as the forced 
collection of “ taxes” from the peasants can be called govern- 
mental action. 

No correspondents have been admitted to the Russian zone 
and little is known about political developments there. No 
attempt has been made to set up a central administration, and 
the country appears to be led by Communist dominated com- 
mittees of liberation. 

The closed frontier along the 48th parallel has produced 
extreme economic and administrative confusion. No coal comes 
from the north. No trains run in the south. No start can be 
made on reconstruction. It is impossible even to think of the 
steps which must be taken to turn Korea from a dependency 
of Japan to an independent economic unit. At the same time, 
political uncertainty and rivalry are producing equal confusion 
in the political and social life of the country. It is this unhappy 
situation that the paragraphs on Korea in the communiqué 
issued from Moscow are designed to mitigate, and, happily, its 
provisions appear to meet what are Korea’s immediate needs. 


* 


In the first place, the Americans and the Russians are to hold 
at once an administrative conference to open the closed frontier 
and restore communications between north and south. In the 
second place, a joint Russo-American Commission is to consult 
with the Korean parties and create a provisional democratic 
Korean Government. The proposals resulting from these con- 
sultations will be presented to the British and the Chinese before 


they are carried into effect. Finally, this Commission will make 


recommendations on the future of Korea, proposing, among 
other things, a five-year period of trusteeship. — 

The success of this initiative will depend on the extent to 
which Korea’s foreign controllers and enforced advisers can 
overcome the two great drawbacks which stand in the country’s 
path of development. Can they, with their totally divergent 
political and economic views and their intense suspicion of each 
other’s intentions, produce a unified policy for Korea or will 
their ideologies and their interests continue to tear the little 
country apart? Can they devise a stable alternative to Korea’s 
old economic dependence upon Japan and build up a political 
class capable of government and administration? In theory, at 
least, there is no reason why Korea should not achieve a work- 
able independence. The rice lands of the south are rich, the 
mineral resources of the north considerable. The Japanese have 
left the Koreans a reasonable industrial framework—although 
this may perhaps have been considerably reduced by Russian 
removals of plant. Even if Korea has no middle class as a result 
of Japanese domination, equally it has no feudal landowning 
class and the disappearance of Japanese landlords and owning 
companies will leave the peasant in possession. But against 
these favourable factors must be set the extreme uncertainty 
of the political situation in the Far East and-the fact that Korea, 
lying between Manchuria on the one hand and Japan on the 
other, cannot but be a frontier. ground between the Russian 
and the American spheres of influence. The Koreans need foreign 
help and technical assistance to carry them through the years 
before their own leaders are trained. To this extent, “ trustee- 
ship” might be justified. But the Koreans have every reason 
to fear and resent—as they do—a trusteeship which would 
on to drag them apart on a rack of Great Power 
rivalry. 
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NOTES OF 


There has been strong criticism in Russia of the Americans’ 
maintenance in Japan of the “ old ruling class,” and in particular 
of the continued authority of the Emperor. The question of his 
status will presumably be one of the first points of discussion on 
the new Commission, and it may well be that the Americans have 
had the various criticisms of their policy in view in encouraging 
the Japanese Emperor to define his position in terms more suitable 
to the “democratic” future of Japan. In any case, Emperor 
Hirohito cannot have found it very irksome to comply, since 
he has, it appears, always disliked the tantastic ceremonial and 
political impotence of which his life was compounded. 

He has now issued a New Year rescript to his people declaring 
that his relations with them rest on affection and trust. not 
on fable and myth. 


Politics in Japan 


They are not predicated upon a false conception that the Emperor 
is divine and that the Japanese people are superior to other races 
and are fated to rule the world. 

The Emperor is obviously quite ready to fit himself into a 
new system of government ; the question is whether the system 
itself can be provided. The Japanese throne has undergone 
a striking change in the last hundred years, emerging from a 
sacred but uninfluential obscurity to be the lynch-pin of the 
Japanese system. But in the change the Emperor himself has 
been largely passive, an instrument of the political and military 
groups dominant in Japan. So, to-day, the willingness of the 
Emperor to play the part of a constitutional monarch will depend 
upon the emergence of democratic and constitutional forces to 
take political responsibility under him. 

In recent months the Japanese parties have been reorganised, 
and are showing some sign of political activity. The old Minseito 
and Seiyukai have reappeared under the banner of three different 
parties—the Liberals, the Progressives and the Democrats. The 
old Social Mass Party is now'the Socialist Party, and stands a 
good chance of gaining heavily at the polls. The Communists, 
too, with their leaders released from prison, are campaigning for 
membership. These are possible bases for political life in Japan, 
provided Great Power rivalry without and. economic collapse at 
home do not frustrate the restoration of political activity. 


* * * 


Outflanking the Turks 


The propaganda war between Russia and Turkey is growing 
in intensity from week to week. The fuss over the grotesque 
letter of the two Soviet Georgian professors claiming “ historical 
Georgia” for the Soviet Union had hardly died down when both 
countries started to mobilise the sympathies of the Arab countries. 
Turkey is seeking a rapprochement with the Arab League, and 
is trying to revive a sense of “Islamic solidarity” in the face of 
Soviet expansionism. Russian propaganda is countering the appeal 
by a very determined attempt to isolate the Turks from the 
Arabs. Turkish professions of friendship for all Islamic peoples 
are contrasted with the familiar story of the Arabs’ fight against 
the Ottoman Empire. The Arab Lzague, if one is to judge from 
a statement made by M. Azzam Bey, its Secretary-General, has 
reacted to these appeals with official insistence on its neutrality 
in the controversy and on its reluctance to join any bloc directed 
against either country. 

The isolation of the Turks from the Arabs would be an im- 
portant success for Soviet diplomacy ; and this consideration is 
likely to shape the Soviet attitude towards the Arab League. 
Traditionally, Soviet policy has been favourably disposed towards 
Arab nationalist aspirations ; at least this was the case in the 
years when the Russians set great store by the alliance between 
the Soviet Union and the colonial and semi-colonial peoples of 
Asia, From the same motive Soviet policy was fairly consistent 
in its hostile attitude towards Zionism. Jewish emigration from 
Russia to Palestine was banned, and in the thirties Jewish 
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colonisation in the Crimea and in Birobidjan on the Amur was 
encouraged as an outlet for what remained of Zionist nostalgia 
among the Russian Jews. Not so long ago it seemed that Soviet 
policy was inclined to reverse this attitude. At least some Zionist 
leaders hoped that their aspirations would henceforth meet with 
greater Soviet sympathy than in the past. This illusion, which 
was based on vague hints occasionally dropped by Soviet officials 
in the Middle East, is now apparenrly being exploded. Although 
Russian hostility towards Zionism may now have lost its old 
ideological bitterness, it is still likely to remain in force as a 
matter of tactical expediency. 


Russian policy does not seem to be content with the formal 
neutrality of the Arab League in the present Russo-Turkish 
controversy. It is trying to enlist some active Arab support against 
Turkey. Syria and Lebanon are the weak link in the Arab chain, 
and Soviet propaganda is obviously trying tc work on it. Arabic 
propaganda from Moscow is trying to exploit the Syrian grievance 
over the Sandjak of Alexandretta which Syria had to cede to 
‘Turkey. For instance, Moscow radio recently said 

The action of the Turks over the occupation of the Sandjak of 

Alexandretta has compelled the Arab people to take a cautious atti- 

tude towards the maneceuvring, intrigues, and outbursts of sudden 

friendship from Ankara. 

A more recent grievance felt by the Syrians and the Lebanese 
arises from the provision of the Franco-British Agreement, under 
which some French forces are still temporarily to be stationed 
in the Lebanon. The Syrians have now decided to protest against 
this to the Assembly of the United Nations in London. Russia’s 
attitude towards this protest may indicate how far Moscow is 
ready to go in lending support to Arab claims. 


x x x 
New Year Honours 


The new honours list has not provided any startling surprises, 
nor introduced any new precedents, such as might have been 
expected from a Socialist government in a campaign to democratise 
the upper classes. The same sorts of honours have been meted out 
to the same sorts of people with, no doubt, the same pains and 
pleasures. 

It is fitting that Mr Winston Churchill should remain a com- 
moner, since it is with his name thus untitled that he has led 
the nation and won &dmiration and renown from the whole world. 
His countrymen will respect him all the more for remaining one 
of themselves. The Order of Merit, by the sheer austerity of its 
dignity (as well as by the precedent of 1919), is the only fitting 
mark that his contemporaries can confer on one whose real reward 
is in the memories of men. The pity is that his name did not 
stand alone, as it always will in history. Five of the six new 
viscounties and four of the seven new baronies are awarded to 
military leaders. Field-Marshals Alanbrooke, Alexander and Mont- 
gomery, Admiral Cunningham and Air Marshal Portal become 
viscounts, and Admirals Fraser and Tovey, Field-Marshal Mait- 
land Wilson and Air Marshal Tedder barons. Five Dominion 
leaders become privy councillors. Scientists are prominent: 
women are not. , 


The problem of any honours list is to know how the names 
have been selected and rejected, and who has had an honour 
offered and declined. The hereditary nature of so many titles is 
a real embarassment to many eminent men, who have no wish 
to burden their children and, grandchildren with the trappings of 
distinction without the means or inclinations to maintain them. 
Surtax, a Labour Government, and the general trend towards 
equalitarianism make hereditary titles increasingly difficult to 
bestow. Surely the present Government could take its opportunity 
now to create at least two rungs above Knights Bachelors which 
were not hereditary, or turn baronies and viscounties into single 
generation titles. There are many men who ought to be honoured 
more highly than they are, but are not willing to accept obliga- 
tions to the end of their male succession. It would be in keeping 
with the spirit of the times to lengthen the non-hereditary ladder. 
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The BBC 
The Prime Minister stated in reply to a Parliamentary ques- 


tion before the Recess that the Government had not yet made up . 


its mind whether to set up a public Committee on the subject of 
broadcasting before proceeding to the renewal of the BBC’s charter 
this year. 

This is a point of considerable importance—indeed, in the long 
run, of supreme importance in any free democracy. It would be 
a pity if each of the many criticisms of the BBC that flare up in 
the press and elsewhere from time to time were turned into a 
party controversy, and a Committee that developed into a witch- 
hunt would be very harmful, Such criticisms are quite inevitable, 
and not even the perfect BBC could expect to be immune to them. 
The majority view is probably that Sir William Haley and his 
staff do their job about as well as any state-appointed monopolists 
could be expected to do it. 

But this is not the point. The real point is whether broadcasting 
should be entrusted to a state-appointed monopoly, no matter 
how high-minded its intentions. Any suggestion of a state 
monopoly of the printing press would be met with a storm of 
protest. Yet any writer or journalist who has broadcast will testify 
that the effect of his words is infinitely greater, more direct and 
immediate when spoken through the microphone than in any form 
of printing. It is really astonishing that in a country so jealous 
of its liberties the monopoly by the state of such an enormously 
powerful organ of instruction and persuasion should be so placidly 
accepted. Nor is it true that the only alternative to a state 
monopoly is the dominance of the advertiser, as*in America 
(though even that might be less dangerous in the long run). 
Human ingenuity is not so dead as to be unable to devise means 
whereby the pollution of commercialism could be held at bay, 
and yet more competition and variety could be introduced into 
broadcasting. (This means variety with a small “v,” but nothing 
more clearly shows the need for competition than what the BBC 
calls Variety.) 

A renewal of the charter on the present terms might very well 
settle the matter for ever. It is of the first importance that an 
opportunity should be given for the very far-reaching issues of 
political health that are raised by the monopoly of such a powerful 
organ of speech to be thrashed out by a Commission of the neces- 
sary breadth and competence, and that the issue should not be 
decided merely by the opposing pressures of various bureaucratic 


interests. 
* *” * 


French Constitutional Problems 

The constitutional issue in France is developing at a pace 
which is anything but lively. The consiitutional commission of 
the Assembly conducts its debates behind closed doors, and so 
far only a few features of the scheme adopted by it have been 
made known. One aims at the limitation of the President’s powers 
by investing the prerogative of appointing the Prime Minister in 
the Assembly and not in the President. The other forbids the 
President to stand for re-election. These provisions have un- 
doubtedly been prompted by fears of a Bonapartist misuse of 
powers by a strong President, and it is not difficult to guess who 
would be likely to prove the strong President. Simultaneously 
with these provisions the so-called Statute of Parties has been 
proposed as part of the new Constitution. This is probably one 
of the oddest curiosities in constitution-making ever produced. The 
Statute would allow each political party to impose a rigid disci- 
pline upon its parliamentary representatives. For instance, a 
deputy guilty of offending party discipline would be liable to 
lose his seat in Parliament. ‘The party caucuses, no doubt, would 
welcome such an innovation, by which the majesty of the Con- 
stitution would insure them against restive minorities in their 
own ranks and world guarantee the stability of their voting 
strengths in Parliament. But the price which the parties would 
pay for any such insurance policy would be the loss of prestige 
among the people and a growing dependence-on outside factors, 
and on the State most of all. 

One explanation of such queer constitutional ideas is the con- 
fusion and sense of uncertainty which pervades the party caucuses. 
The Popular Republicans, who won so unexpected a victory at 
the last election, are not very confident either about their political 
coherence or about the stability of their influence. The Socialists 
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are squeezed uncomfortably between the Popular Republicans 
and the Communists, and they seem to be losing ground to the 
latter. The Communists have more self-confidence than the other 
parties ; but they can hardly regard themselves as immune to the 
fluctuations of a confused and bewildered public opinion. 

* 


A few events, which all happened last week, have illustrated 
afresh the almost perpetual confusion in the present political 
alignments. The Socialists have announced that they have with- 
drawn from the Delegation of the Left. This may be interpreted 
as their break with the Communists, since the Delegation was a 
co-ordinating committee on which the Socialists sat with the 
Communists, Radicals and Trade Union representatives. As the 
Trade Unions have gravitated towards the Communists and the 
Radicals have, since their electoral defeat, lost in political im- 
portance, the practical function of the Delegation was to bring 
Socialist and Communist policies together. This close partnership 
must have been galling to the Socialists, because within the 
framework of the Delegation of the Left the odds were almost 
automatically against M. Blum’s followers. 

An astonishing alignment occurred in the discussion over the 
French Government’s reply to the Moscow Conference of the 
Big Three. General de Gaulle was inclined to adopt a plainly 
negative attitude, on the ground that no political decisions on 
Europe, taken in the absence of France, were valid in the eyes 
of the French Government. The Socialists sided firmly with 
General de Gaulle, though only a few days before, their leader, 
M. Blum, had criticised outspokenly the policy of national honour 
and prestige. On this occasion General de Gaulle met with some 
opposition from his Minister of Foreign Affairs, M. Bidault, the 
Popular Republicans and the Communists. Meanwhile, it was 
decided to ask the Big Three for “ more explanations.” 

Finally, on New Year’s Day, a sudden crisis arose, during 
which General de Gaulle repeatedly threatened to resign if the 
Socialists’ motion for a cut in defence expenditure by 20 per 
cent was adopted. This time the Communists and the Popular 
Republicans rallied to the defence of General de Gaulle and com- 
pelled the Socialists to accept a § per cent reduction. 

These incidents show how capriciously the pattern of French 
party politics has been moving. The French electorate must be 
at a loss to understand what principles determine the attitudes 
of the various parties. Nothing can be more surely calculated to 
destroy the prestige of the political parties than this unedifying 
spectacle. 

x * x 


Advance in Java ? 


The situation in Java is a little easier. In the course of recent 
weeks, strong British reinforcements have arrived, including para- 
troops, and have been freely used to disarm the Indonesian 
extremists, in particular, the Pomoeda, or Japanese-armed youth 
movement, which has been responsible for some remarkably ugly 
atrocities. These doings have persuaded the local British com- 
manders that whatever the final outcome in Java, neither the 
Indonesian Nationalists, nor the Dutch will be able to control 
Java until the wilder elements are disarmed. 

As the dust of violence and extreme conflict begins to settle, 
it is easier to see the general shape of British policy. It is, in the 
first place, to secure sufficient order for civilian control to be 
restored. Secondly, it aims at securing the co-operation of the 


Indonesian Nationalist leaders. General Christison has secured’ 


the help of the Peace Preservation Corps in suppressing disorder ; 
the Prime Minister, Dr Sharir, has agreed in principle that public 
utilities shall be restored under British, Dutch and Indonesian 
technical control ; the civil police in Batavia are being retrained 
by British Military Police ; and it is clear that the British are 
endeavouring in every way to encourage the Indonesian leaders in 
an attitude of responsible co-operation. 

The last task of British diplomacy is to persuade the Dutch that 
far-reaching concessions to Indonesian nationalism are necessary. 
The Christmas Conference at Chequers between Mr Attlee and 
Mr Noel-Baker on the one hand and, on the other, Dr Schermer- 
horn, the Dutch Prime Minister, Dr van Mook and Professor 
Logemann, has given satisfactory results. The British naturally do 
not cal] Dutch sovereignty into question ; equally, however, they 
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can put a very varied experience in colonial advance and Dominion 
development at the disposal of the Dutch. In particular, they can 
help to fill in the gaps in Dutch experience caused by the long 
isolation of Holland during the German occupation. 


* * * 


Mission to Bucharest 


The Allied Commission for Rumania has arrived in 
Bucharest, where it will try, according to the now time-honoured 
formula embodied in the Moscow decisions, to broaden the basis 
of the Rumanian Government. At the same time, King Michael, 
who until quite recently was sulking in his tent in the countryside, 
has now returned to Bucharest in the hope that in the presence 
of Mr Harriman and Sir Archibald Clark Kerr he will not be 
exposed to the full blast of M. Vyshinsky’s rather brusque 
diplomatic manners. 

It is, however, not ‘very likely that the “ broadening” of M. 
Grozea’s Government will essentially change its character. True, 
the Moscow decisions provide for the inclusion in the Govern- 
ment of one member of the National Peasant Party and one 
representative of the Liberals. But the provision is qualified by 
the phrase that the representatives of ihe two parties must be 
“suitable and ready to co-operate with the Government.” This 
clause seems to preclude in advance the old leaders Maniu and 
Bratianu, whose strong opposition to both Russia and the present 
- Government is well known. Whatever minor reshuffling is decided 
upon, the Bucharest mission is likely to end in an endorsement of 
the present regime by the Western Allies. 


* * * 


Bulgarian Republic ? 

Following the example of Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, too, is now 
on the point of proclaiming itself a republic. The National 
Assembly, which was elected 1» spite of the boycott declared by 
the opposition and the protests of the Western Powers, began its 
first session on December 15th ; and the dethronement of the 
_ dynasty is expected to be one of its first acts. Whatever the 
attitude of the Western Powers towards the regime in Sofia, the 
Bulgarian monarchy will certainly find few defenders here. The 
proclamation of the republic will almost automatically strengthen 
the position of the Fatherland Front inside Bulgaria. In this 
twilight of Balkan kings, King Michael of Rumania is still the 
only monarch whose position is ostensibly unchallenged. But for 
how long? 

Reports from Sofia suggest that the opposition there, though 
unrepresented in the Sobranje, has not been entirely suppressed. 
Three groupings of the opposition continue to publish their 
daily newspapers in Sofia, though not without some interference 
from the government. The opposition, though not very vocal, has 
still a certain scope; and the dissatisfaction of the peasantry, 
caused both by the scarcity and cost of industrial goods and by 
the presence of Russian troops, is clearly bringing wind into the 
opposition’s sails. The Fatherland Front, fearing the peasants’ 
discontent, has decided to place the issue of an agrarian reform 
before the Assembly. The nature of the reform is obscure. 
Bulgaria has no landlords, Its rural cconomy has to a large 
extent been organised on a co-operative basis. Thus there is little 
scope even for collectivisation. The only rational reform possible 
would be technical and not social—namely, the mechanisation of 
agriculture. An economic mission has gone from Sofia to 
Moscow to find out whether Russia could supply tractors, 
mechanical harvesters and implements. Some machine-tracto1 
stations have already been set up in Bulgarian villages ; but so 
far they do not seem to have more than token value. The Russians 
cannot, on purely economic grounds, easily afford the export 
of agricultural machinery, but the exceptional importance which 
they attach to Bulgaria as a strategic outpost may well prompt 
them to come to the rescue of the Bulgarian peasantry, if only 
in order to prop up the Government of the Fatherland Front. 


x * * 
Recruits for the Mines 


Mr Noel Newsome, the 
European Service, 


“man in the street” of the BBC’s 
has taken on an arduous and unglamorous 


job at the Ministry of Fuel. It will be his task to devise ways 
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to bridge the ever-widening gap between wastage and recruitment 
in the mining industry. The present rate of entry of boys and 
youths is running at about 9,000 a year. If the minimum man- 
power necessary for the nation’s production needs is to be retained 
in the industry, the present figure will have to be trebled. The 
new Director of Recruitment will have the fullest sympathy and 
good will of the public in his efforts to achieve the impossible. 
He can, it seems, rely on the co-operation of the miners’ union, 
for its president, Mr Will Lawther, in a New Year’s message, 
appeals for an “entirely new attitude towafds the young miners.” 

With the impe ending decline in juvenile population and the 
imminent raising of the school-leaving age, the chances of the 
coal industry being fully successful in a campaign to attract 
young workers seem slender. The industry acquired a bad name 
between the two wars, which the experience of the Bevin boys 
has done nothing to dispel. The fact that one in every four boys 
under 18 was killed or injured in the mines before the war is 
itself a deterrent to recruitment. 

Mr Shinwell, however, is confident that nationalisation will so 
revolutionise the mining industry that it will lose its bad name. 
He claims that it will offer a high wage level, more security,” 
employment, modern methods of working, improved safety, and 
welfare, and fuller opportunities for taining and promotion. 
Whatever immediate psychological changes may result from 
nationalisation, it will take time before the tangible benefits 
promised by Mr Shinwell can be conferred. Nevertheless, the 
coal industry stands more chance of attracting recruits under 
public than under private ownership. 

It will not be enough merely to recruit labour to the mines : 
it will be necessary to develop and extend training schemes for 
new entrants. Much progress has been made in this direction since 
1942 (probably* more than in the preceding fifty years). Com- 
pulsory training and medical examination for recruits was enforced 
in February, 1944, largely as a result of the Forster committee’s 
recommendations, and training in the use of American and 
American type machinery has been given at a special school at 
Sheffield. A highly mechanised industry can only operate if its 
workers are fully machine-minded and machine-trained. If they 
are and mechanisation proceeds rapidly to its economic limit, it 
should be possible to provide the really crucial bait for recruit- 
ment; that is high earnings, and high earnings in their proper 
context of high output and low prices. 


* * * 


Farm-Workers’ Wages 


The Agricultural Wages Board has rejected the farm-workers’ 
claim for an increase in their national minimum wage frem 7os. 
to Qos. a week. It has, however, conceded the Union’s application 
tor a reduction of working hours from the present average of 50 
to 48, and has agreed to increase the weekly wage paid to women, 
to raise overtime rates and to increase the number of paid holidays 
from four tc six. 

These concessions will not do much to mitigate the disappoint- 
ment felt by the agricultural workers at the rejection of the claim 
for which they have been pressing for more than a year. They 
thought that their case had been strengthened by the recent 
award of a higher minimum wage to the dockers and by the 
increases which have recently been won by workers in a number 
of other industries. The Union's intention is now to ask the 
Minister of Labour to set up an independent commission of 
inquiry, on the lines of: the Evershed committee on dockers’ 
wages. They will also press for a relaxation of the controls which 
tie agricultural workers to the land. 

This would, of course, make serious inroads on agriculture’s 
already dwindling manpower. This autumn there were 22,500 
fewer farm-workers than in the autumn of 1944, and if controls 
were lifted at a time of general labour scarcity, it would be 
difficult to avert a further drift. The Agricultural Wages Board 
was obviously in a dilemma with manpower considerations on 
the one hand and financial considerations on the other. The 
minor concessions by themselves will add considerably To the 
agricultural wages bill, and the Union’s full claim for £1 increase 
would, it has been estimated, cost the agricultural industry some- 
thing like £50 million a year. This could only be met by raising 
prices to the consumer or increasing subsidies. 
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The proposal to appoint an independent tibunal of enquiry 
has much to commend it, provided such an enquiry investigated 
the wider issues of agriculture’s efficiency and its capacity to 
pay, and considered the advisability of a system of wage grading, 
which would give greater incentives to output. At the same time, 
it would make mockery of the whole machinery for wage-fixing 
and arbitration if, whenever the wage authority makes an un- 
popular decision, its findings are reviewed by another body. 


* x x 


Frustration in Italy 


On January 1st the Italian Government assumed the adminis- 
trative control of the provinces of Piedmont, Veneto, Lombardy 
and Liguria as well as of the islands of Lampedusa and Pantellaria. 
The Allies will continue to control the province of Udine and 
Venezia Giulia until the territorial feud between Italy and Jugo- 
slavia is settled. The restoration of Northern Italy to Italian 
jurisdiction has not evoked the joy or the enthusiasm which 
might have been expected. The Socialist leader, Signor Nenni, 
has thrown some light upon the general condition in which this 
final act of the restoration of Italian sovereignty is taking place. 

Now that the bright torches of victory have died down, the bitter 

days have returned for Italy. The Allied occupation of Northern 
Italy has cut the nerve of our popular revolution of April and has 
given new vigour to the remnants of Fascism. Everything is uncer- 
tain now: our daily bread, our national frontiers, our very freedom. 


The Moscow Agreement providing for the conclusion of peace 
treaties with Italy, Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria by next May 
has also caused disappointment. The Italians see some reason for 
offence in the fact that they have been put on an equal footing 
with the other satellites. This purely emotional objection to the 
Moscow decision may perhaps be ignored. But the delay in the 
signing of the peace treaty with Italy is also certain to have an 
upsetting effect on the country’s economy. Italy is in the throes 
of an inflation which mzy grow in momentum with prolonged 
uncertainty about Italy’s future frontiers and the amount of 
occupation currency which can still be put into circulation. 


The economic chaos and the revival of aggressive Fascist group- 
ings has produced a significant reaction among the Italian Left. 
The attraction of the Communists, which was very considerably 
weakened soon after the electoral victory of the Labour Party 
in Great Britain, seems to be regaining its former strength, to 
say the least. Many Socialists, disillusioned by what they consider 
1o be insufficient support given to their cause by the British 
Labour Government, hope to be able to meet the threat of neo- 
Fascism by a close union with Signor Togliatti’s Party. Some 
straws in the wind suggest the possibility of an early split in 
the Socialist ranks, as the result of which half of the Party may 
go over to the Communists. It is presumably in connection with 
these internal difficulties in the country and in their own Party 
that Signor Nenni and other Italian Socialist leaders are coming 
to London to find out what advice and help their political friends 
here can give them. 


* * x 


The New Cardinals 


In the largest creation of Cardinals made at any one time, Pope 
Pius XII has raised thirty-two members of the Catholic hierarchy 
to the purple. The Sacred College is now restored to the tradi- 
tional figure of 70 and the Pope gave a hint in his Christmas 
Allocution that more creations might be necessary. The new 
Cardinals come from all parts of the world—six from Latin 
America, four from the United States, three—including Dr Griffin 
of Westminster—from the British Empire, three each from France, 
Spain and Germany, one each from Poland, Holland and Hungary. 
From the Middle East come the Armenian Patriarch, from East 
Africa the Portuguese Archbishop of Lourengo Marques and from 
China, Mgr. Tien, the Vicar Apostolic of Tsing-tao and the first 
Cardinal to come of non-European stock. 

In his Allocution, the Pope underlined his intention of demon- 


strating to the world the universalism of the Catholic Church 
“In a time of stress such as ours still is, the Church . . . must 
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be now more than ever supra-national.” This policy realistically 
recognises the decline and weakness of Italy (which, although it 
is still represented by twenty-eight Cardinals, is outnumbered for 
the first time in the Sacred College); it is likewise a reflection of 
the relative weakening of Europe and the rise and growth of extra- 
European powers and forces. It also demonstrates the determina- 
tion of the Church to play as active a part as possible in the 
building up of post-war world society. 

What sort of influence will the Catholic community exert? 
There can be no doubt that it will be predominantly conservative. 
In spite of the elevation of so great a supporter of French resist- 
ance as the Archbishop of Toulouse, and of so stout a champion 
of the rights of labour as Archbishop Mooney of Detroit, the 
general outlook of the higher clergy is cautious and traditionalist. 
The Spanish and Portuguese speaking peoples are well repre- 
sented with thirteen Cardinals. The French Cardinals still include 
such men as Suhard and Gerlier with their record of support 
for Vichy. Nevertheless, the diplomacy and political actions of 
the Church are very flexible. Accommodations have been made 
with every sort of regime provided it recognises the minimum 
rights of Catholics. Liberals and democrats, fascists and authori- 
tarians—the Church has formed a modus vivendi with them all. 
Only with the Communists has the path of compromise so far 
proved impossible. But it may be that even here, necessity, in the 
shape of Poland, may lead if not to a Concordat at least to a truce. 


7 * * 


Caribbean Co-operation 


So much has happened in the sphere of Caribbean co- 
operation in the last twelve months that the report of the Anglo- 
American Caribbean Commission for 1944 seems out of date. 
Recently it was announced that France and the Netherlands had 
accepted an invitation to join the Commission, to which the 
latter had already sent an observer. Earlier, it was announced 
that membership of both the British and the United States 
sections had been enlarged from three to four to allow two 
unofficial West Indians to be included. Earlier still there was 
published a despatch from the then Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to the Governors of the British West Indies giving his 
views on how federation of the British islands, an essential pre- 
liminary to any wider federation, could best be brought about. 
The Anglo-American Caribbean Commission, which was regarded 
by Colonel Stanley as the prototype of colonial regional bodies, 
is expanding rapidly from its early beginnings in 1942, when its 
first task was to ensure the food supplies of the Caribbean area 
that were gravely threatened by the submarine campaign. 

But though it was called upon to deal with a wartime emer- 
gency, it was always, unlike the Middle East Supply Centre, 
designed to be a peacetime body, its function being to encourage 
and strengthen social and economic co-operation between the 
United States and its dependencies and the United Kingdom and 
its dependencies, and to avoid duplication of research. Its peace- 
time work, therefore, unlike its wartime achievements such as the 
establishment of ihe West Indian Schooner Pool, will tend to 
appear somewhat vagu: and unspecific. Possibly its chief signi- 
ficance will come to lie in the system of West Indian Conferences, 
which were started to enable the West Indians themselves to 
discuss matters of common Caribbean interest in open forum. 
Only one conference has so far been held, but the next should be 
of even greater interest than the first since it will include delegates 
from the French and Dutch islands. 

Yet, here again, the practical results of the conference, as 
exemplified in its recommendations, may appear disappointing. 
Possibly, the most important resolution that it passed was one 
calling for the consideration of the abolition of import duties on 
foodstuffs produced within the Caribbean area. This seems a 
sensible resolution, and a necessary reform, but as the British 
Colonial Secretary later pointed out, in a despatch reprinted in 
the Commission’s report, it would infringe both the most- 
favoured-nation principle and Imperial preference agreements if 
it were intended to abolish duties on foodstuffs produced within 
the Caribbean and retain them on foodstuffs imported from 
outside. Colonial regionalism, however attractive in theory, will 
still have to contend with national sovereignties when it wants to 
achieve any practical results. 
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The Cost of Living Index 


Renewed pressure is now being brought to bear upon the 
Ministry of Labour to revise the cost-of-living index. The “ un- 
representative ” character of the present index, which is 32 years 
old and is based on facts about working-class budgets collected 
42 years ago, has long been officially recognised. The Ministry of 
Labour itself conducted a survey into working-class budgets in 
1937-8, with a view to bringing the existing index up to date. 
The uncertainty and abnormality of wartime conditions, however, 
has hitherto provided a powerful, and possibly unanswerable, 
argument against revision. Now that the war is over, there 
would certainly seem to be a strong case for starting to modern- 
ise it. 

The establishment of a more accurate index is a matter cf con- 
siderable importance to the trade unions, for some 2} million 
workers, in such industries as mining, iron and steel, cotton and 
woollen textiles, building and electrical contracting, and in many 
former Trade Board occupations, have a sliding scale, based on 
the cost-of-lwing index. In spite of this, in recent wage claims 
the unions have tended to argue their case mainly from the stand- 
point of the relative position of wages in their own and other 
industries, while increases in the cost of living have been a secon- 
dary consideration, thus reflectirig the unsatisfactory .nature of 
the index. The Minister of Labour has said that as soon as more 
normal conditions prevail, the existing index will be replaced by 
one based on modern needs; but in the meantime it should 
surely be possible to find some formula for correcting some of 
the more glaring anomalies and reweighting the main items of 
expenditure more satisfactorily. 

Comparisons between the relative weights attached to various 
items of expenditure in the official index and the 1937-38 budgets 
are revealing. In the former, food is weighted at 60 per cent, 
compared with 40 per cent in the latter, whereas expenditure on 
“ miscellaneous ” items (which includes expenditure on such 
necessities as fares, laundry, insurance, furniture and household 
goods, as well as entertainment and tobacco) was 4 per cent in 
the 1914 index and 30 per cent in the 1937-38 estimate. In the 
former, expenditure on bread, flour and potatoes is overweighted, 
while no allowance is made for fruit, canned goods and vegetables. 
The inclusion of such items as calico and flannelette in the 
schedule of clothing expenditure is a further example of the out- 
dated character of the index. A comparison of the 1904 and 1938 
budgets underlines the great change in habits, diet and standards 
which took place between those years. 


¥ * * 


Quicker Land Acquisition 


Mr Silkin has long promised to make the public acquisition 
of land an easier and a speedier process, and the Acquisition of 
Land (Authorisation Procedure) Bill is another big step in this 
direction. At the moment there are a variety of methods by which 
land is compulsorily acquired, some of which require Parlia- 
mentary confirmation. In future there is to be a standardised 
method of compulsory acquisition for most types of land, similar 
to the procedure laid down in the Local Government Act, 1933, 
which requires publication of the Order in local newspapers and 
the holding of a local inquiry if there are any objections. The 
new method dispenses with any need for Parliamentary con- 
firmation, except when public commons, ancient sites, and the 
land of public authorities or statutory undertakings is to be 
acquired. 

Land acquisition will also, as a temporary measure, be far 
speedier. Local authorities will be authorised, for a period of five 
years only, to take possession of land after giving a fortnight’s 
notice in writing without having to wait for a compulsory pur- 
chase Order to become effective. Powers of immediate occupation, 
in cases of. emergency, will also be available to the Board of 
Trade and the Ministry of War Transport. This quick procedure, 
which is already applied to the purchase of land needed for tem- 
porary houses, gives alarmingly short shrift to occupiers and 
owners, whose only real safeguard—and that not a strong one—is 
that immediate seizure obliges the public authority to go through 
with its purchase of the land. But at the present time rapid land 
acquisition, however uncomfortable, is clearly necessary. 
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Minor Illness 


Most of the activities of that compendium known as the 
Ministry of Health, which for the year 1944-45 are described in 
its summary report (Cmd. 6710), are the subject of frequent 
comment. Housing, vital. statistics, hospital services, the supply 
of nurses, local government—all receivé their due share of 
publicity. So do the more spectacular illnesses such as tuberculosis 
and the venereal diseases. Little, however, is said about the minor 
ailments for the simple reason that little hitherto has been known 
about their incidence. 

In January, 1944, however, the Wartime Social Survey, whose 
destination now that the Ministry of Information is to be wound 
up is unknown, began io interview a semple of 2,500 civilians 
of working age in order to find out the history of all departures 
from health during the three months preceding the interview. 
The survey was established on a regular monthly basis from 
the beginning of last year, but the incidence rates of minor 
ailments are based on two months of experience instead of three 
and therefore upon smaller samples than in the case of other 


illnesses. It is a pity that fuller information of the survey’s find- 


ings is not given in the Ministry’s report. But it does give the 
general incidence of influenza or colds and of other illnesses. In 
November, 1944-February, 1945, 18 men and 18} women each 
month out of every 100 of working age were attacked by influenza 
or a cold, but only 4 men and 4} women were incapacitated 
thereby for a day or more. The incidence was five-sixths of that 
in the preceding winter, and the incapacity rate only half. For 
other illness the average monthly rate per 100 persons was 20} 
in November-December, 1944, and 19} in January-February,- 
1945. The average number of days of incapacity per month caused 
by all new illness, per head of the working population, was 1.2 
in November, 1944-January, 1945, compared with 1.8 in Novem- 


‘ber, 1943-January, 1944. 


In the absence of fuller knowledge about the survey, including 
its questionnaire, it is impossible to say how its investigators 
avoided leading questions and putting ideas into people’s heads, 
for people are probably more suggestible about their health than 
on any other matter. But if this has been avoided, the value of the 
survey when it has been going on for some years will clearly be 


very great. It is only a pity that there can be no comparison 
with pre-war years. 


Shorter Notes 


The state of war between Great Britain and Siam has been 
brought to an end by the signing of a peace treaty. American 
objections to its provisions for the delivery of rice by Siam (which 
are discussed in a Business Note on page 27) have been with- 
drawn and indeed, now that they are published, it is difficult to 
see why so much exception was taken to proposals which are 
simply designed to redress an injustice of the war by transferring 


rice from Siam—which has not suffered—to its neighbours which 
have. * 


The Treasury has announced that non-industrial civil servants 
are to have their war bonus consolidated with their basic pay. 
The bonus runs from £78 a year (men) and £63 (women) for the 
lowest paid staff to £120 (men) and 98 (women) for civil servants 
at the £1,500 level .By this means rates of pay will be raised on 
a permanent basis. The decision is in line with what happened 
after the last war, but has probably been taken too early. The 
adjustments in war bonus have been taken at intervals and without 
undue difficulty all through the war, and it would have been 
perfectly easy to adjust them at least once more, thus arriving at a 
higher consolidated rate of pay nearer to the rise in the cost of 
living. The present rates give increases which are nowhere near 
the increase in the cost of living, but once the rate is consolidated 
it will be much more difficult to raise it. 

* 

Heathrow, the new London airport near Hounslow, was opened 
by Lord Winster on New Year’s day. Only one of its three run- 
ways is complete, but this is said to be the finest in the world 

* 

The compulsory registration of boys and girls aged 16 has now 

come to an end. It was introduced in 1941, and has been a useful 


instrument for encouraging young people to join youth organisa- 
tions. 
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Letters to 


Agricultural Policy 


S1r,—As a farmer farming for a living, I am most interested in 
your views on the Government’s Agricultural Policy and its future 
effects on food prices. What alarms me is your assumption that 
food prices must fall to somewhere near their pre-war value and 
that our home farmers cannot compete in price with food produced 
in other countries. Is this really so? I thought that the root of 
the trouble before the war was that very few, if any, countries 
were growing food at a profit. If imported food is allowed to be 
sold here at almost any price and quantity, I agree that the home 
farmer does not stand a chance without subsidies. 

When I started farming, Russian wheat was so!d here at 18s. 
a quarter, and every grower of wheat lost money. If that 
sort of thing is allowed again, there is little hope that the 
home farmer will save the need for American dollars. Instead of 
saying that we cannot farm without subsidies, would it not be 
truer to say that, in the past, the farmer has subsidised the manu- 
facturer and his workers by selling him food below the cost of 
production? And is it not true of the position to-day to say that 
it is the consumer, and not the farmer, who is receiving a subsidy 
of something like £300 million? Do away with the controlled 
prices of farm produce, or even allow food prices to go up in pro- 
portion to other products, wages, etc., and it will be a poor farmer, 
indeed, who still needs any subsidy. I do not hold that the 
“price control policy” is not the fairest one to the community as 
a whole, but I do consider it very unfair and untrue to call it a 
subsidy to the farmer. It is a subsidy to the consumer. If the 
price of food throughout the world was fixed on the “cost-plus ” 
basis, 75 per cent of the world would be prosperous and the 
British farmer would hold his own with any farmér in the world. 

It was not the War Agricultural Emergency Committees that 
produced the extra food, but the fact that the farms were getting 
credit, and then cash, to do things as they already knew they 
should be done, but with this difference, that for the first time 
they knew, barring normal risks, they would get their money 
back. Every mortal thing was shorter and more difficult than 
in peace-time, except the vital item of credit and cash. Before 
the war started we were told it was not in the public interest to 
state policy, but to trust the Government to safeguard our food 
supplies. When the war started there was no food for the cattle 
(had we known, most of us would have grown some). We were 
ordered to plough up grass land—there were no tractors. When 
the tractors came there were no ploughs to go with them. When 
the ploughs arrived there were no fertilisers to help the im- 
poverished grass land. Everyone got behind with their work, and 
a dry season put paid to the first year’s struggle—in my case 
carried out under a hail of shrapnel and bombs. Well done, the 
Committees and Ministry, a model of foresight and planning! 
Please don’t think I don’t admire their work. I do, but let us have 
credit where credit is due. And, if given a fair chance, could not 
the farmers save many more dollars than you allow. Where am I 
wrong?—Yours faithfully, J. A. EDWARDES 

Langdon Court, East Langdon, near Dover 


The American Loan 


Sir,—The vital issue in dispute in the debate on the Anglo- 
American Agreement is, as you point out, whether the needed 
expansion of British exports can be accomplished in the new, 
one-sidedly “ non-discriminating” regime of international eco- 
nomic relations—that is, one that sharply discriminates against 
Britain. The shattering of Japanese and German industry might 
seem to help. But we must take into account that Europe was 
one of our best customers and is no longer capable of buying 
against cash or short-term credit. We must also bear in mind 
that the increase in the productive capacity of the United States 
has probably been far larger in those products which we might 
produce easily than the capacity which was eliminated by the 
war. We have, moreover, lost large markets elsewhere to domestic 
industries fostered by the war. Once the present goods famine 
is satisfied it will be difficult to expand our trade. It is, however, 
precisely in this period that brisk competition must be expected 
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the Editor 


from North America too, and that we must begin to pay on the 
loan. Is it likely that the attempt at transfer will not worsen our 
terms of trade? And a Io per cent worsening of the terms of trade 
represents up to £200 millions of further burden. Even the calcu- 
lations of the White Paper de not indicate the magnitude of the 
problem, which can only be dealt with by the concerted inter- 
national planning of investment and employment. 

No such conscious, concerted planning on a supra-national 
scale is provided for by any of the proposals and institutions to 
which the British Government has given its assent. Planning on 
a regional scale has, however, been outlawed. All this points not 
to a freer, but to a more autarkic systesn of small national units 
faced with two giants. 

It is perhaps not surprising that laymen often misapprehend 
the intricate economic calculus which underlies this issue. But 
it is disconcerting to find Lord Keynes laying such stress on the 
wholly unimportant point of the interest burden while claiming 
that “no strings were attached to the loan.” Mr Bevin rightly 
pointed out that if we were able to provide the means to pay for 
imports it would be easy to provide for the interest. The whole 
burden of the latter at its heaviest is barely one-tenth of that 
which would result from a worsening by even as little as one-tenth 
of our terms of trade. The United States may at last have found 
the elixir of a “stable and high” level of employment. But Lord 
Keynes has on at least two previous occasions—1929 and 1936— 
congratulated them on their success. On those occasions he was, 


unfortunately, somewhat premature. To characterise the Com- - 


mercial Proposals as providing safeguards against laisser faire 
seems equally rash. His views—just as his war-time propaganda 
against rationing—are based on a false—because global and mone- 
tary—view of the great economic problems of large-scale re- 
adjustment. 

In the unfortunate position in which Britain finds herself—not 
least because of the obstinate refusal of our economic experts 
even to envisage alternative solutions—the agreement was pro- 
bably inevitable. Let us at least not indulge in wishful dreams 
about the gravity of its consequences. We must concentrate with 
zeal and energy on exploring such methods as are still open to 
restore and maintain a balanced international exchange of goods 
through concerted “ unilateral” bulk-purchase agreements imple- 
menting a long-term—say 15-year—plan of economic reconstruc- 
tion and development of all like-minded countries. Above all, the 
delegations to the conversations with the Dominions and Europe, 
as well as to the International Conference, must sincerely believe 
in the programme to which the General Election has committed 
this country—a programme which has been accepted by all Euro- 
pean countries.—Yours faithfully, T. BALOGH 

The Reform Club 


Safety on the Roads 


Sir,—Your article “Safety on the Roads,” December st, 
rightly implies that more statistics are needed. But official figures 
already show that private cars, both absolutely and relative to 
their numbers, are a very small element in accidents. While 
London’s (and most other) bus-drivers are excellent in care and 
patience, the same cannot be said of many commercial vehicles. 

As a pedestrian of over 20 years’ London experience (and as a 
car-driver, though of much less frequency and duration), may 
I stress one point out of many that might be made about my 
fellow-pedestrians ? 

Whether walking or driving, I constantly observe that driving 
at 20 or less mph is no better than at 30 mph, because 
pedestrians “chance it” at a distance correspondingly nearer to 
the car, making the ability to stop in time no greater. Long 
before I ever drove a car, I marvelled at the seeming “death 
wish” of most pedestrians. 

By all means give legal force to the Highway Code. But those 
sections of it already meant for pedestrians (and cyclists) must 
be made coercive too, or the old game of “I will get knocked 
down, however slow the traffic,” will just go on as before—Yours 
faithfully, Basi. Druitt 

19 Hogarth Road, S.W.<« 
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AI Your Satu 


With the fighting over the Bank looks forward 
to extending and adapting the range of banking 
facilities required for peace-time industry 
and trade. On large or small affairs, for 
home or overseas business, the Bank is ready 
to help forward the process of rapid 
reconversion. Besides current and deposit 
accounts it offers night safes for the trader, 
home safes for small savings, and all forms 


of personal banking service. 


To each and every private citizen, no less 
than the largest business undertaking, over 
a century of experience is available through 
any one of the 1800 and more branches of 
the Bank. Men and women returning to 
civilian life, beginning a new business or 
extending an old one, whether they are 
customers of the bank or not, are invited to 
call upon the Manager of their local branch 
and discuss their needs, in complete confidence. 
They will receive prompt and sympathetic 
attention at Britain’s leading bank. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


Without ready money planning for the future may 
come to naught. You need money to re-equip and 
expand the old business, to start up the new, to test 
new ideas and to develop new processes. For all such 
projects much money will be required, but much 
will be available. 


SEE THE BANK ABOUT IT. 


DISTRICT 
BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: SPRING GARDENS, MANCHESTER, 2 
PRINCIPAL LONDON OFFICE: 75, CORNHILL, E.C. 3 








PERSONAL SERVICE 


The personal touch is an integral part of 
the Westminster Bank’s service to its cus- 
tomers, as you will find if you call on one 
of the Bank’s Branch Managers. It is their 
wish and duty to give the best possible bank- 
ing service and to maintain a personal and 
confidential relationship with their clients. 
Upon such foundations are built the most 
successful and lasting business associations. 


The banking facilities provided cover a 
wide field; they are available to every cus- 
tomer through an extensive network of 
branch offices in this country and agents 
in all parts of the world. 


The many advantages of a banking account 
can easily be yours. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
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Unt the story of Livingstone’s missionary travels first attracted 
the attention of the British public, little was known of that vast expanse 
of territory now called Northern Rhodesia. His astonishing dis- 
coveries, which included the great Falls on the Zambesi River—known 
to the natives as ‘‘the smoke that thunders” and named by him 
“* The Victoria Falls *—made a striking appeal to the popular imagina- 
tion and encouraged further exploration. The territory has an area of 
nearly 300,000 square miles, with a population of about 1,500,000. 

The discovery of vast copper deposits opened up a new field of 
enterprise in this remote hinterland of Africa ; other mineral products 
include lead, zinc and vanadium. Maize and tobacco are grown and 
there is some good cattle country. 

The average annual value of the external trade for the years 1935/39 
was approximately £12,000,000. 

The Bank has branches at Broken Hill, Fort Jameson, Kitwe, 
Livingstone, Lusaka, Luanshya, Mufulira, Ndola, Chingola, and 
Victoria Falls. Those concerned with trade in Africa, the Mediterranean 
or the West Indies, are invited to communicate with :— “4 


BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Health Insurance in America 


(From a Correspondent in Iowa) 


WICE in the past year a Bill has been introduced into the 

Congress which would make compulsory some measure of 
health insurance. Each time the joint efforts of Senator Wagner 
and Representative Dingell have been howled down by the power- 
ful American Medical Association, This last time, even with a 
supporting Presidential message to Congress, the prospects for the 
Bill introduced on December roth are still not much better than 
those of its predecessors. But in spite of the apparent deadlock 
at the legislative level, the socialisation of medical service so 
greatly feared by the AMA is nevertheless proceeding subtly and 
gradually in other ways. Of these, voluntary insurance, started by 
the hospitals themselves, is by far the most important. 

The field of free hospital services in the United States is still 
not very wide. Hospitals for the tuberculous and for the mentally 
diseased have long been provided from State and local govern- 
ment funds and, since 1924, by the Federal Government for 
veterans of the war of 1917-18. Most large cities have public 
general hospitals for the poor, staffed by a few salaried physicians 
and helped out by a great deal of free volunteer service from 
private practitioners. But the typical general hospital has always 
depended for its running expenses on fees from individual patients. 
Though it usually has some endowments, hospital fees are high 
and, in addition, the patient is charged extra fees by the private 
doctors who provide the bulk of its medical services. 

Consequently, an unexpected stay in hospital has been a major 
disaster for most Americans and an obvious evil to be insured 
against. But although commercial companies and a few trade 
unions and friendly societies experimented with medical insurance, 
it did not begin to spread fast until the hospitals themselves 
organised the Blue Cross plan. This is a network of several dozen 
similar organisations in the United States and Canada, all with 
voluntary membership and run by trustees. The boards of trustees 
generally consist of representatives of the hospital managements, 
labour unions, civil organisations, as well as of the medical pro- 
fession. With one or more of these organisations to a State, each 
contracts directly with a group of local hospitals for a limited 
amount of medical service (21 or more days’ care) per member 
for the year on a capitation basis. Most members join in a group 
of employees and pay by automatic deductions from their wages. 
The hospitals themselves bear any overall deficit and are repaid 
for their risk by being able to keep their expensive facilities 
operating at capacity, as they could not in the dismal 1930’s when 
the plan was taking shape. As recently as 1937, there were only 
half a million members of the Blue Cross ; by 1940 there were 
5 million ; and by the end of October, 1945, there were 19} million, 
three million of them enrolled since January. 

In the autumn, General Omar Bradley, the new head of the 
Federal Veterans Administration, suggested that, rather than build 
more veterans’ hospitals for the disabled, the government should 
undertake to pay their membership fees to the Blue Cross which 
could care for them in existing hospitals. A further suggestion 
for extending the scope of the scheme comes from officials of 
the Blue Cross itself, who talk of bringing in poorer and more 
necessitous members by getting local governments to pay their 
dues. Yet a third possibility follows from the fact that doctors’ 
and surgeons’ services, in as well as out of hospital, are still an 
extra expense even to Blue Cross members. The President of a 
New York Blue Cross system said recently that only the demand 
of the medical profession for control is preventing the realisation 
of a national surgical insurance plan. 


Some of the growth already achieved by the Blue Cross has 
been helped by the increasing inclusion of hospital insurance 
in the terms of labour’s industrial contracts. By last summer 
such contracts covered 600,000 workers. Still other workers are 
insured under special schemes initiated by their employers, and 
indeed this practice has spread rapidly since the War Labour 
Board decided, two years ago, that the addition of hospital 
benefits did not infringe wartime restrictions on wage increases. 

It is paradoxical that health insurance, though of another kind, 
is also being spread by the efforts of those most opposed to 
“ socialisation.” To counter proposals for compulsory government 
insurance, the AMA is not creating any opposition to schemes 
where cash benefits for medical care are paid out direct to the 
insured—-who is thus left free to make arrangements with the 
physician of his choice. Although the numbers covered by such 
schemes are unknown and estimates vary widely, they probably 
run into millions. More positively, the AMA has recently been 
giving very strong backing to schemes of surgical insurance, 
similar in type to Blue Cross plans (and often partly merged 
with them administratively), but which are controlled by the 
State and county medical societizs whose wartime experiments 
they are. On the whole, these attempts seem likely to have the 
reverse effect to that intended. Far from stiffening opposition to 
compulsory government insurance, they are inoculating patients 
and doctors alike with the habits of insurance procedure and 
unwittingly exorcising the bogy of “ socialised medicine ” which, 
by terrifying comfortable conservative physicians and business- 
men, has been the chief weapon of the organised medical 
profession. 

Scarcely noticed by the opposition, the seeds of medical 
“ socialisation ” are also’ sprouting in still other directions. The 
number of voluntary associations devoted to a particular field 
of disease has steadily been growing. By encouraging laymen 
and doctors alike to give time, thought and money for com- 
munity purposes, they blaze a way both for private practice and 
for public health authorities in their special field. 

The two oldest and largest, the American Red Cross and the 
National Tuberculosis Association, are both based on European 
models, and both have flourished so mightily that other asso- 
ciations have been formed for infantile paralysis, crippled children, 
cancer, safety from accidents, social hygiene, mental hygiene, 
birth control, maternity centres, the deaf, the diabetic, for heart 
diseases, the prevention of blindness and for public health nursing. 
With the exception of the National Safety Council, which is 
financed chiefly by industry and trade associations, most of these 
bodies draw theic funds from the general public, interested sub- 
scribers, and occasionally from money-granting Foundations. The 
annuai appeal for funds by the Red Cross, the Tuberculosis 
Association and the Infantile Paralysis Foundation have become 
as well-recognised a part of the American calendar as Christmas 
Day and the Fourth of July. Newspapers, merchants, cinemas, 
schools and radio programmes all join in backing the appeal, and 
in recent years labour unions have increasingly been brought into 
the campaigns. The National Society’for Crippled Children and 
the Disabled has an annual Easter Seal sale modelled on the 

* Christmas Seal sale of the Tuberculosis Association, and the 
American Cancer Society is now conducting a campaign to 
match a gift of $4 million from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
with a similar sum from the public. Many of the smaller associa- 


tions get themselves included in local Community Chests, i: 
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which a whole group of local welfare agencies get together for 
one big annual drive for funds. Nearly all these associations 
are run by unpaid boards of directors both in the states and 
nationally. Theoretically, these boards are representative of the 
whole community, but in fact they are drawn from those who 
are particularly interested and who have leisure and money to 
attend meetings in the private dining rooms of big hotels. 

On the face of it this should make them just as conservative 
as the harassed and wealthy specialists who run the professional 
medical societies. Instead, the present network of state and 
county hospitals, free to the poor, is largely their doing—witness 
the campaigns of the Tuberculosis Association for free and com- 
pulsory hospital treatment for all the tuberculous. While the 
medical societies fume at the extravagance of the proposal to levy 
1 4 per cent income-tax for prepaid general medical care, the 
Infantile Paralysis Foundation thinks nothing of raising $15 
million in 1945 for a disease which affects only a few thousand 
people or of planning to raise still more in 1946. 

The funds of the voluntary health associations are laid out 
to achieve a wide variety of objects—from the direct treatment 
of patients to the discovery of people.in need of treatment, from 
the education of the public to the training of doctors, nurses and 
therapists in specialist courses. In general, they attempt to do 
what has been so far left undone. When governments, hospitals 
or physicians take over the job they have been doing, they move 
on to still further tasks. 

Voluntary health associations are embarrassingly numerous. 
Their relative wealth seldom corresponds to the relative urgency 
of their self-appointed object, but each is a perfectionist in its 
own field and carries on regardless of economic and _ political 
theories about the private practice of medicine. 


American Notes 
Mr Byrnes Receives a Mixed Welcome 


By the time Mr Byrnes returned to Washington from Moscow 
the rather solid mixture of relief and approval with which the 
communiqué was greeted by most serious observers had been 
thoroughly diluted by a remarkable range of criticism. Some- 
limes it settled on Mr Byrnes himself ; at other times on Russia 
and Britain, together and separately ; and at still other times it 
spread itself over all three. The character of much of the 
criticism, with the notable exception of the portion of it that 
concerns General MacArthur and Japan, is more divisible by 
type than by source: Mr Byrnes had submitted in principle and 
in fact to Moscow by re-establishing the Big Three dictatorship 
over small nations and reaffirming the veto principle ; he had 
ieopardised the MacArthur administration in Japan and opened 
the door to giving away the secret of the atomic bomb; he had 
condoned “ unrepresentative” administrations in Rumania and 
Bulgaria, and had not even made provision for a free press. 

Margaret Mead, the anthropologist, has said rather affection- 
ately about her countrymen that a good proportion of 
Fourth of July oratory goes into the composition of almost all 
Americans. Perhaps; that is why Mr Wherry, Republican Senator 
trom Nebraska and party whip, is able to say, “We won the 
Japanese war, and there is no reason why we should make any 
concessiéns to anyone. General MacArthur’s hand should be left 
tree . . . to establish democracy in Japan.” It also may help 
to explain Mr McCarran, Democrat from Nevada, and Mr Capper, 
Kansas Republican, both of whom ccuple their worry over inter- 
ference with the General’s imposition of democracy in Japan, 
with insistence that the “Soviet Union pull completely out of 
the Balkans.” Other Senators with similar realism and logic made 
this an opportunity for criticising British policy all around the 
world, and in Britain, too. 

Apparently the Senators were irritated mostly because a liaison 
group for the Foreign Relations Committee had “warned” Mr 
Byrnes that no retreat on the atom bomb or on Japan would be 
acceptable. But Mr Byrnes in his broadcast took pains to re- 
assure them that General MacArthur would remain in almost— 
:{ not complete—supreme command. And Mr Vandenberg, chief 
spokesman for those who feared that the division of work on 
atomic energy into stages might involve giving away the secret 
before the security stage was completed, is now satisfied with 
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Mr Byrnes’s interpretation of that passage in the communiqué. 

There is, at any rate, no question about the solidarity of 
MacArthur’s supporters on the subject of MacArthur. And this 
curious phenomenon gives rise again to speculation over whether 
the Republicans are having a recurring dream of the General 
sweeping the Party to victory in 1948. It would certainly not be 
unique in American history, and General MacArthur has Been 
smply presented to the public as a man who can set things 
to right. 

There has been a good deal of talk in America over the fact 
that Mr Byrnes left his Republican adviser at the London con- 
ference safely at home on this trip. When he announced that he 
was taking Mr Dulles to London, Mr Byrnes said he hoped the 
Republican, who was political adviser to Mr Dewev in the 1944 
election campaign, would serve as adviser at all future meetings 
of the foreign Ministers. It would appear to be drawing a fine 
line to invite him to Big Five meetings and not to those of the 
Big Three. The question to which no one yet has a positive 
answer is whether Republican influence at the Conference was 
such that the Administration was forced to choose between 
establishing a basis for relations with the other Powers now and 
continuity of foreign policy based on a continuity of explosive 
friction. 

. . te 


War Powers Continue 


Although Congress has extended the War Powers Act for 
only six morths instead of the year the Administration requested, 
the mere fact of a Congressional compromise on a domestic 
measure has been treated as somewhat more of an Administra- 
tion victory than it may in fact prove to be. The Act includes 
provisions under which the Civilian Production Board can con- 
tinue to exercise a priority system over raw materials, and it 
continues the existence of emergency executive agencies. What- 
ever rationing authority the Office of Price Administration may 
still require, it will derive frcm the Act, although its power to 
control prices comes from the Price Control Act, which is due 
to expire on the same date, June 30, 1946. 

Some critics see in this short extension the danger that re- 
conversion may actually be impeded. Business, confident that 
Congress will grow increasingly hestile toward controls, may feel 
it can afford to hold the production reins tightly for six months 
rather than produce at top speed before the final showdown 
over price controls. The basis for much of the resistance oi 
American business to controls is fear. The Wall Street Fournal, 
which favours ending them immediately, has said that they “ may 
become interwoven in the country’s economic life” to such a 
degree that the free enterprise system will never really be free 
of them. Mr Bowles, the Pric: Administrator, who has fought for 
controls with a vigour that has only been matched by the energy 
the National Association of Manufacturers have put into their 
fight against them, recently told a meeting of that body that th: 
proposal of NAM leaders to remove price controls within 60 days 
“would produce a national disaster.” 

If, as Mr Bowles, Mr La Guardia, Senator Murray and various 
labour leaders have indicated, it is true that the answer to the 
mystery of missing consumer goods, particularly in electrical 
equipment and low-priced clothing and textiles, is that many 
corporations have been piling up inventories rather than sell at 
prices established by the OPA, then controls will probably be 
taken less seriously than ever during the next few months. In 
cases where materials in short supply still require priorities, it 
will certainly be temping to hold on to materials until they can 
be sold for the most promt rather than where they are’ most 
needed. In construction, for example, builders are now barred — 
from using more than 50 per cent of available materials for houses 
costing over $10,000. No one, however, has the power to make 
builders build. And they may be inclined to spend a good part of 
the next six months arguing about priorities instead. 


* 7 * 


Pay-Packets by the Year 

It looks as though the device of a guaranteed annual wage 
may yet return to the fore as a partial solution of labour’s 
pressing problems of unstable incomes, It is now being reported 


- 
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that Ford Motors are contemplating some kind of guarantee 
scheme for the annval wages of their workers. It has also been 
said that the new Kaiser-Frazier organisation at Willow Run is 
brooding over a similar scheme. Both offers must surely be 
more than mere carrots, dangled to make the donkey drop the 
coughnuts, for labour leaders are smart enough to see the danger 
of losing hard won righis and conditions of work as a condition 
for getting guaranteed pay packets by the year. Much more 
likely they are a counter-measure to the automobile workers’ 
strike strategy of pickiag the manufacturers off one by one. 

The prospect of applying this idea on a national scale, how- 
ever, still languishes in the remote doldrums. The United Steel- 
workers demanded a guaranteed annual wage from their employers 
a year ago, and, in recognition that as a contribution to labour’s 
sense of security the idea was part and parcel of the wider 
problems of reconversion, President Roosevelt appointed an 
expert committee to look into the matter. That was nine months 
ago, and still nothing has been done, since the Administration 
has not yet requested Congress for the appropriation which would 
be necessary before the committee could start its survey. 


Meanwhile, umoas effiliated to the Congress of Industrial 
Organisations are likely to increase their pressure on manage- 
ment to make production—and therefore employment and wages— 
less wildly fluctuating. The stumbling blocks, of course, are that 
it is only the stable industries which can afford to give guarantees ; 
that so far guarantees have only been given in a paternal way, by 
a few fairly small concerns ; that each existing scheme has been 
tailormade for its industry and none could be multiplied on a 
national scale; and that any widely applied scheme would 
probably break down if reasonably full employment were not 
maintained. Nevertheless, now that Congress, by rejecting the 
Unemployment Insurance Bill, has refused to allow at least part 
responsibility for uneven wages to be assumed by the Govern- 
ment, it would be understandable if Labour turned its guns on 
management to close the gap. 


* * * 


Third Party Talk 


Frustration in and out of Congress over the way the extreme 
Conservatives have succeeded in tightening their hold on party 
and committee machinery is beginning to express itself in serious 
Third Party talk. True, it is still just talk, but it comes from an 
interesting variety of sources and has about it an air of extreme 
exasperation that may be a prelude to action. 

In Congress there are signs that not all members have been 
able to accommodate themselves to the climate established by 
the two political parties, which are split within themselves, with 
the segments tending more and more to find sympathy across 
party lines. One Democrat, Mr Granger, whose name is familiar 
to few people outside his home state of Utah, in a fine burst of 
steam provoked by House action on the Full Employment Bill 
and on the Hobbs Bill, which would make the unions liable to 
prosecution for extortion under an anti-racket law, said, “We 
have absolutely proven that we, as a Party, are unable or unwilling 
to carry into effect a progressive programme.” His most vocal 
support came from a Republican. 

Within the labour movement, particularly the CIO, third party 
thinking is ripening. Mr Murray’s recent blast against the Ad- 
ministration, severe as it may have seemed from this side of the 
ocean, is said to reflect with great accuracy the disillusionment 
of a growing section of labour. The Secretary-Treasurer of the 
United Automobile Workers, Mr Addes, later said that labour 
must begin to plan seriously for a Third Party, and that the 
Political Action Committee must serve as its nucleus. Another 
interesting straw was thrown to the winds by Mr Newbold 
Morris, who recently polled 400,000 votes in the New York City 
mayoralty campaign as an Independent Republican. Mr Morris 
sees the need for the same kind of liberal opposition within the 
Republican Party as the PAC furnished the Democrats in the 
last elections. Commonsense—and political sense—would then 
dictate a merger of the two opposition groups with each other 
and with all other scattered liberal and progressive local parties 
and groups. 


And, lastly—but perhaps most  significantly—Negro leaders 
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have indicated that the time has come for Negro voters to ad- 
minister to themselves a shock treatment for the political schizo- 
phrenia which American history has imposed upon them, Tradi- 
tionally, the Negroes in the south are, with Lincoln, Republican. 
But with the poll-tax system and the discrimination practised by 
both parties at the primaries in most southern states, neither of 
the present parties offers them a logical political home. One of 
the most influential of the national Negro papers, the Chicago 
Defender, has proposed that all Negroes in the United States 
break their ties and sympathies with present parties and offer 
their millions of votes in a solid bloc to a new Liberal party. 

Thus, while the Republicans are counting on the failure of the 
Democrats, and the Democrats are counting on the blunders of 
the Republicans, it may just happen—though it is a long way yet 
from being likely—that a good many Americans may leave the 
out-moded party groupings behind and make a springboard out 
of the space between the two parties in which Mr Granger says 
they are now suspended. 


x * * 


Fair Employment Gives Way to Peace 


The Fair Employment Practices Committee is the best 
current gauge of how firm a stand the Administration is willing 
to take against race discrimination in industry. Mr Truman’s 
recent order continuing the authority of the Committee until 
June 30, 1946, but stripping it of power to do anything but 
“ investigate,” could not, therefore, have satisfied the most watch- 
ful and critical segment of the population—the one out of every 
ten Americans who are Negroes. For it was perfectly clear to 
anyone who read the new directives that the President had ex- 
tended the life of a near-skeleton with no attempt to graft new 
flesh on its bones. 


The Committee has only $63,000 left of the reduced budget 
of $250,000 which Congress granted it after bitter debate last 
June. Twelve of its 15 offices are closed, with the remaining three 
expected to go soon. With its power to issue directives to industry 
now removed, its remaining work will be entirely among the 
Federal Agencies. This was a sad blow to the Committee and its 
supporters, for its directives have still been its chief source of 
public pressure, even though it has not had the weapon of 
government contracts it used during the war as a substitute for 
the statutory powers Congress was never willing to grant it. 
But what is even more pointed is the fact that, although Mr Tru- 
man admitted that discrimination “solely because of race and 
colour ” has been increasing in Federal Agencies, he made no 
mention of the permanent FEPC Bill which is bottled in the 
House Rules Committee and apparently has been shelved in the 
Senate after approval by the Education and Labour Committee. 

According to Mr Ross, chairman of the FEPC, Negro employ- 
ment in all industry is declining at triple the rate of white, and 
the signs are that employers are polishing up the unwritten laws 
against the use of Negroes, particularly in skilled work. In 
Detroit, for example, of 18,000 job openings recorded by the 
United States Employment Service, 9,000 were in categories from 
which Negroes were barred by employers. That is by no means 
an isolated instance of discrimination. The FEPC prediction of a 
minimum of one million Negro unemployed is from 80 to 100 
per cent more proportionately than the various predictions of 
unemployment for the population as a whole. 

It is generally accepted that the danger of racial tension can- 
not be dismissed as imaginary. Mr Ross points, in fact, to St 
Louis, Detroit, Trenton, Portland, Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco as specific danger spots. And it is in the south, where four 
out of five Negroes lived before the war and from which only 
about 400,000 migrated, that tensions might reach serious pro- 
portions. For the Negroes in war centres there would inevitably 
have developed a new sense of their own value and of their rela- 
tionship to their communities. Unfortunately, it appears that 
this feeling is not shared by those in charge of the south. Like 
so many of America’s problems, the solution would appear to 
be in a working programme of full employment, into which a 
Fair Employment Practice Committee must be integrated. For, 
with all the gains the Negro workers made in the war, they are 
still at the bottom of the economic scale. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Prestige or Diplomacy in France? 


(From Our Paris Correspondent) 


December 30 

Boece Moscow decisions reached Paris on Saturday, December 

22nd, and were handed to M. Bidault by the American 
Ambassador, Mr Caffery, with a request that the French Govern- 
ment should reply by the following evening. M. Bidault was un- 
able to reach General de Gaulle that day; and on Sunday morning 
the General said that no reply could be given until Friday, when 
the Cabinet would hold its regular meeting. He felt his dignity 
was offended, and thought that this indecent haste was no way in 
which to treat a Great Power whose prestige had already been 
infringed by exclusion from the deliberations at Moscow. Mean- 
while the three Foreign Ministers went on with their work, com- 
pleted their communique, and went home. 

The Cabinet meeting on Friday, December 28th, revealed a nice 
split between those who preferred prestige and those who pre- 
ferred diplomacy. The General was heavily on the side of prestige, 
convinced as he is that the salvation of France—and that means 
the self-confidence of Frenchmen—can only be achieved by dis- 
regarding resolutely the fact, and the consequences, of the defeat 
in 1940. For General de Gaulle, indeed, France was not defeated. 
Some Frenchmen were defeated, but he, happily, was not among 
them. With him sided the Socialists and some of the Popular 
Republican party, the main argument of these being, it seems, 
that the Moscow decisions were a victory for the Russians at 
the expense of the British and Americans, and it was therefore 


fair game for the French to cavil at them. M. Bidault himself . 


was in favour of sending a favourable reply without further loss 
of time—he, after all, has had more opportunity than some of his 
colleagues of gauging the real position of France in the Great 
Power scale. The Communists agreed with M. Bidault. The main 
plank in their foreign policy is precisely that peace depends upon 
sound agreement between the three major Powers, and that pious 
phrases and world parliaments can avail nothing to keep the 
peace unless that fundamental agreement remains firm. They 
accuse General de Gaulle of sulking, of refusing to face the facts, 
of preferring the shadow of past glories to the substance of future 
security. 

In itself the affair is of little importance. The French Govern- 
ment has asked for a “clarification” of certain points in the 
Moscow communique, but this is a face-saving device which will 
lead to no substantial change in the course of events. What is 
highly significant, however, is the further reaction on French 
foreign policy. Here the incident illustrates with the brilliance of 
a spotlight the contrast between the official opinions of the Govern- 
ment—and their effect abroad—and the real troubles of the mass 
of Frenchmen. It is safe to say that the one issue of foreign policy 
upon which all Frenchmen are united is the treatment of Ger- 
many. General de Gaulle’s policy of prestige at all costs has 
created abroad the impression that the main preoccupation of 
France is to reassume its old position among the Great Powers. 
This is wide of the truth. Apart from a natural wish to respect his 
country and defend its position in the world, the Frenchman of 
1945 is primarily interested in economic reconstruction at home 
and security vis-a-vis Germany abroad. The obstructionist policy 
of the French representatives on the Control Commission in Berlin 
is partly adopted for reasons of prestige—General de Gaulle will 
have it so. But the underlying reason is profound dissatisfaction 
with the sanctions applied to Germany. Frenchmen of all parties 
see the shadow of the Fourth Reich already spreading ominously 
over the Fourth Republic. The British proposals (as far as they 
are known) for international control of the industries of the Ruhr, 


leaving its territory to German administration, are so grossly in- 
sufficient in the eyes of most Frenchmen as to amount almost 
to sabotage of the peace. No questions of procedure or prestige 
can compete with this overwhelming sense of doubt and disillu- 
sion where Germany is concerned. The British thesis that the 
German people must be allowed, and even helped, to live seems 
little less than treason. If the Germans survive, so much the 
better. But if anyone is to be helped surely it must be, first and 
foremost, the friends and allies of Britain and the Powers. Instead 
of this it would seem that German industries are leaping to life 
again through the dust of bomb damage, while France, invaded 
three times, is left to get along as well as she can. 

Those who cppose General de Gaulle’s conception of French 
foreign policy argue that in placing prestige so prominently in the 
foreground he has muffed his chances of making, at long last, 
a secure and lasting peace for France. This conflict of view will 
reappear as the next elections approach. 


After the Cocoa Crisis—II 


[FROM OUR ACCRA CORRESPONDENT] 


Most African comment in the Gold Coast was at first either 
favourable or non-committal on the cocoa marketing scheme 
when it was first announced in a White Paper in September, 
1944. Postponement of the scheme announced at the end of March 
this year and the official silence, however, fostered suspicion of 
the ultimate destination of the West African Control Board’s 
profits and the effect of marketing control on cocoa prices if it 
were carried over into the peace. It was argued that a Govern- 
ment-sponsored monopoly which fixed prices without so much as 
by your leave from the farmers, which made considerable profits 
on sales, promising to hand them over to colonial governments 
for the benefit of the farmers and then conveniently forgetting to 
fix a date for the transfer, was hardly to be trusted with statutory 
authority in peacetime. Opinion was also widespread that the 
Control Board had wilfully kept prices low to farmers during the 
war while the cost of living was rising and that a low price policy 
would also be pursued by the statutory marketing organisation. 
The fact that the proposed organisation would have African 
representatives on its board has been heavily discounted by vocal 
opinion. 

The Secretary of State has now announced that the wartime 
profits of the Control Board will be transferred to West Africa 
before March 31st next. This will help to allay suspicion—when 
the announcement is published out here. But the idea of con- 
trolled cocoa marketing will not have a cordial reception until 
Africans are satisfied that with it will come what they consider to 
be remunerative cocoa prices and a workable scheme for alleviating 
indebtedness among farmers. Few of them appear to realise that 
these are entirely compatible with the White Paper scheme. 


Prices and Production in War 


How much truth is there in the rumours and uninformed 
comment that prices have been unnecessarily depressed during the 
war while the cost of living has soared and that low prices have 
resulted in neglect of the cocoa farms? The following table com- 
pares cocoa prices, production and the farming community’s 
income from cocoa in the Gold Coast for every other crop year 
from 1926-1927 to 1936-1937 and every crop year thereafter up 
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to the current crop season. Subsequent averages appearing in the 
text are worked out from the results of each crop year over the 
twenty crop years 1926-27 to 1945-46. The figures in the table 
have been taken from official sources. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


| 
Price - > Value 
: to | ot 
Price ‘ ! Port | c 
Sie Production to Agric ultural (Col. 4 and Cocoa 
rop Year Tons Farmer ‘Mal, Sand transport eines 
| | (Col. Zan es 
Per 60 tb. Load) head-loading mr Community 
charges) stations) £000 
s. d. s. d. s. d. 
SOME vc.0es0 237,600 24 +0 25 7 27 2 11,353 
1928-29...... 241,800 18 3 19 0 20 0 | 8.572 
| ee 223,400 8 ll 9 6 10 6 i 3,965 
SEDs ccces I 255,700 Ss ' 8 10 i 911 } 4,237 
1934-35...... | 276,000 ie 7 8 | 8 7 3,958 
Bal ws cane 300,000 19 1 Rs | 20 6 4,705 
1937-38 ...... 232,000 6 2 6 8 7 6 2,900 
1938-39...... 298,000 6 5 6 ll 710 3,867 
1939-40 ...... 241 700 6 10 Ss 8 4 3,363 
1940-4] ...... 237,000 5 4 § ll 7:9 2,635 
1941-42 ...... | 250,700 SS 6 10 7 10 3,216 
1942-43...... | 207 300 5 1 5 10 6 ll 2,262 
1943-44...... 196, 100 6 1 6 9 7 3 2,249 
1944-45...... 229,000 10 7 ll 4 119 4,560 
1945-46...... 215,500 13 4 14.0 14 6 5,500 
‘\) B —Figures for 1945-46 are estimates. Cols. 3, 4 and 6 are estimates for 1941-42 onwa rd§ 


Production statistics are of firms’ purchases up to 1938-39 and 
of the West African Produce Control Board’s purchases there- 
after. Column three gives the return to the farmer per 60 lb. 
load of cocoa weighted for monthly variations in prices and pur- 
chases for the main and “mid” crops. Column four is column 
three plus head-loading charges to buying stations in the “ bush.” 
Column five shows the price per load at port up to 1941-42 and 
at Officially scheduled up-country buying stations from 1942-43 
onwards. Column six gives the total money income from cocoa 
accruing to the farming community to the point of the cocoa’s 
arrival at the up-country buying station. 

The average price ex-farm (column three) from 1939-40 to 
1945-46 will have been 7s. 7d. per 60 lb. load compared with an 
average price over the period 1926-27 to 1938-39 of 12s. 9d. But 
especially in the pre-war years many farmers sold their crop for 
ready cash while it was still on the tree. The actual return to the 
farmer must have been considerably below 12s. 6d. Prices were 
low during the war, however, owing to the loss of many markets 
and the shortage of shipping which decided the Control Board 
to pursue a cautious price policy towards the producers while 
ensuring them at least a guaranteed minimum return. The current 
season’s price of 1§s. per load (less 6d. war surcharge) is estimated 
to bring the farmer 13s. 4d., and there is less forward selling 
to-day than before the war since the price will be stable through- 
out the season. This price is 7d. above the pre-war average which 
is weighted by the tail-end of the cocoa boom in the 1920’s. 

Production averaged 247,700 tons over the years 1926-27 to 1937- 
38 (taking production as equal to purchases). Over the war years 
production has averaged 225,500 tons, portions of the 1941-42 and 
1942-43 crop having been burned or utilised locally. Cocoa diseases 
have been increasingly violent over the last ten years and have 
consequently adversely affected the size of the crop. Many farmers 
may have left their cocoa beans to rot on the trees in 1942-43 
and 1943-44, but despite the increased incidence of cocoa disease 
there were signs of a partial recovery in the annual crop harvested 
in the following season as prices improved. The current season’s 
price of 1§s. was not announced until almost the beginning of 
the marketing season, and its effect on production may not fully 
work itself out until next season, when the situation may also be 
helped by a more plentiful supply of labour for the farms in the 
Colony and Ashanti. But the recovery in production is only 


beginning and a further advance in prices may be necessary to. 


provide an incentive to the farmers to intensify their harvesting 
of the crop and to react favourably to the newly launched drive 
against cocoa disease. An increase in prices to the farmer might 
still be possible by the introduction of a rational marketing scheme 
such as is sketched in the White Paper without even raising prices 
to the consumer, if freight, insurance and customs duties in the 
United Kingdom can be revised downwards from their high 
wartime levels. In the absence of information of prices and 
marketing conditions in America, it can only be assumed that 
the same would be true if price ceilings were removed in the 
United States, the world’s largest consumer of cocoa. 
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A Dilemma 


While African opinion would naturally be all in favour of higher 
cocoa prices being passed on to the farmers by way of a reduction 
in the industry’s overhead costs, it is less anxious to see the 
necessity of insulating rising cocoa prices from rising purchasing 
power at this stage of the peace. The Control Board could make 
out a good case for the introduction of the White Paper scheme 
or some close variant of it based on the present trend of its price 
policy, but the need to prevent price increases reaching the 
farmers in the near future makes its case much more difficult to 
put across. According to column six of the above table, the farming 
community’s income in 1939-40 was £3,363,000 and after falling 
off considerably during the war will be about £5,646,000 in 
1945-46. The official cost of living index, admittedly only an 
approximate guide to the rural cost of living, has risen steadily 
from 1939, the base year, to 170 early this year. Hence over the 
period 1939 to 1945 the cost of living has risen by 70 per cent 
and farm incomes have risen, after a severe fall, by about the 
same percentage. But though prices are high, supplies are still 
severely restricted and the weights of the base year probably no 
longer apply. To that extent the cost of living index underestimates 
the present dangers of inflation to which demobilised troops will 
soon add their quota with their demobilisation gratuities. A 
reduction in the price of cotton piece-goods to consumers, as 
announced in the recent address of the Governor, will make the 
distribution of the available supply of piece-goods more equitable 
but it will also release purchasing power for other purposes. An 
appeal to the farmers to put their money back into the farms rather 
than to try to compete for the limited supply of consumer goods 
can do little more than transfer income from the farmers to the 
landless labourers who work on the farms, since improvements 
to the farms can only mean increased application of labour in 
West Africa. A large portion of the accumulated profits of the 
Control Board will have to be spent on projects of benefit to the 
farmer rather than be handed out as a cash bonus. This may have 
been behind the Governor’s reference to an inquiry into farmers’ 
indebtedness. But such a decision will not be popular nor will it 
make control any more acceptable at first. 

The only possible solution for this dilemma is for a full, 
straightforward statement on the principles and the application 
of the control of cocoa marketing in the peace to be pains- 
takingly explained to the farmers as speedily as possible. Perhaps 
a useful parallel development would be to get the various interests 
in cocoa—the farmers, the merchants (who are as yet according 
to the White Paper at the most “such agents as it might seem 
expedient to employ ”) and the consumers—round the conference 
table to discuss a draft marketing scheme. 


The Industrialisation of 
Mexico 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MEXICO CITY] 


THERE is.wide agreement between Mexican industrialists, 
technicians, economists and labour that the development of the 
country depends upon the extent to which it can build up its 
own industry. 

The chief supporter of this industrialisation programme is the 
Camara Nacional de la Industria de Tranformacion, which in- 
cludes about 6,000 establishments in its membership. This 
Chamber represents the most progressive wing of Mexican 
employers and forms part of the Confederation of Industrial 
Chambers, whose other branches cover textiles, electricity and 
transport. It proposes tO carry out its programme of industriali- 
sation with the close co-operation of Mexican labour. 

The essence of this programme is as follows. In Mexico, wealth 
is produced at the daily rate of 18 North American cents per 
head of the population. This extremely low figure should be 
increased by the encouragement of industries which could pro- 
cess the country’s own raw materials available within the country 
and manufacture consumption goods. In particular, the process- 
ing of raw materials such as oil-producing plants, sugar cane, 
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cotton fibres, wool and silk, as well as the development of the 
chemical industry based on Mexican petroleum, sulphur and coal, 
is suggested. 

The establishment of these industries would require modern 
machinery. In its annual report for 1944, Mexico’s Central Bank 
cited “the virtual impossibility of obtaining industrial machi- 
nery” as the main reason for the delay in industrialisation. In 
its annual report for 1945, the Central Bank observed that “in 
some cases there were clear indications of interference by private 
interests opposed to the process of national industrialisation.” 
Owing to the predominance of North American capital in Mexico, 


this statement is interpreted as referring principally to US 
interests. 


US Capital in Mexico 


Mexican industrialists raise the following main objections to 
the operation of North American capital in Mexico: 

1..North American investments are substantially direct invest- 
ments, aimed at the control of sources of raw materials. For 
instance, according to estimates which are rather on the con- 
servative side, about 80 per cent of Mexico’s mineral, and 50 to 
60 per cent of Mexico’s siderurgical industry, is controlled by 
North American capital. The establishment of new branches of 
heavy or other industries may thus be effectively checked if the 
supply of raw materials is withheld from the Mexican market 
and exported instead or sold at prohibitive prices. So intensive 
were the complaints about this state of affairs that the group of 
Mexican deputies which is backed by industrialists and labour 
advocates special leg‘slation to ban exports of’ raw materia's until 
the requirements of domestic industry have been met. Mexicans 
would prefer indirect investments, such as redeemable loans, to 
finance the operation of existing Mexican industrial estab- 
lishments. 


2. Recent North American investments, it ‘is said, have rarely 


created new employment, or only to a very limited extent ; 


instead, the acquisition of established domestic industries is 
preferred in many cases, as, for instance, in Mexico’s artificial 
| silk industry. 

3. There is said to be discrimination in favour of Mexican 
branches of North American enterprises, and, conversely, against 
establishments controlled by Mexican ¢apital, with regard to the 
supply of vital machinery and raw materials. For instance, dur- 
ing the war imports of solvents and plastics for Mexico’s dyestuff 
industry have been restricted. Mexican industrialists claim that 
at the same time the sale of American dyestuffs on the Mexican 
market was greatly increased, all of them manufactured from raw 
materials the import of which to Mexico was refused. 

4. It is also alleged that there is strict control of industrial 
activities which might compete with North American industry 
and the elimination of such competition by dumping. Mexican 
industrialists quote two examples of this. Mexico used to import 
its supplies of manganese ore from the United States. At the 
beginning of the war, manganese imports had to be completely 
suspended. Thereupon a Mexican group purchased at a high 
price the plants of the Teziutlan Copper Company and trans- 
formed them into foundries to process manganese ore. As soon 
as Mexican production started, manganese ingots appeared on 
the market in quantities large enough to meet all requirements 
for two years, and the plant in Teziutlan was forced to close 
down. The second example is that of a new foundry in Monclova, 
which started the manufacture of centrifugal iron tubes that were 
difficult to obtain from the United States during the war. The 
very same month substantial quantities of these tubes could be 
imported and the foundry was compelled to suspend its manu- 
facture of them. 

5. Availing themselves of the absence of foreign technological 
competition, US investors, it is said, tend to charge extremely 
high prices for patents and the handing over of so-called “ tech- 
nical know-how.” Patents are said to be released frequently on 
the condition that participation—and sometimes participation out 
of all proportion to the real value of the patents—should be 
assured to North American interests even in cases where plenty 
of national capital is available. 

But what causes most uneasiness is. the establishment of 
assembly plants and suts‘diaries of North American trusts in 
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Mexico ; this is viewed by Mexican industrialists as an invasion 
of the home market by foreign goods, in an attempt to annul the 
effect of tariffs aimed at protecting Mexico’s domestic industry. 
A special decree issued on April 5, 1941, exempts new indus- 
trial establishments from paying taxes for five years and any 
kind of customs duties for the importation of the machinery and 
equipment they require. Now, whenever North American trusts 
establish local branches in the form of assembly plants in 
Mexico, they immediately fall under the category of “ new indus- 
tries.” In the view of Mexican economists, this gives them pro- 
tection in two ways. First, they are given a chance to introduce 
their products to the Mexican, and possibly the Central American, 
market in monopolistic position over potential rivals or foreign 
countries which, for whatever reason, cannot establish their own 
assembly plants. Secondly, these companies, which run hardly 
any risks, which invest relatively little capital, and which employ 
only a small amount of Mexican labour, enjoy the privileges that 
were introduced for the protection of genuinely domestic indus- 
tries, which undertake industrial pioneer work, which run serious 
risks, and which process domestic raw materials, instead of im- 
porting nearly everything from abroad as the assembly plants do. 
But these are not the only misgivings aroused by these assembly 
plants. Mexican industrialists and economists are afraid lest they 
postpone indefinitely the establishment of many branches of 
domestic industries and bring them face to face with the gigantic 
industrial might of the United States within their own country. 


Controversy over Trade Policy 


Authoritative North American circles have frequently stated 
that the United States wishes to encourage the industrialisation of 
the Latin American countries, but on its own terms, that is indus- 
trialisation should be carried out by private and, wherever pos- 
sible, competitive enterprise and by “ breaking down the shackles 
which now confine world trade.” 

Mexican industrialists, however, see a grave danger for their 
incipient industries in any move tending to abolish tariff pro- 
tection and Government intervention. The point of view of the 
Camara Nacional de la Industria de Transformacion has been set 
out as follows: 

the restriction or complete abolition of protective tariffs repre- 
sents exclusively the interests of the economically advanced nations 

‘ On the contrary, in Latin American countries, the shortage 

of capital, the high rat: of interest, the lack of proper banking 

institutions to grant industrial credit on reasonable terms, the smaller 
size of the industrial plants which have to adapt themselves to the 
narrew local markets, the lack of technicians and qualified workers 

. result in difficulties in the development of national industries 

One of these difficulties is that the cost of many articles produced 
with local raw materials is higher than if the raw materials were 
exported and thereafter the manufactured goods imported. There 
fore, if we want to create national industries, we must protect them 
from international competition, and for this purpose no other means 
have been so far invented other than protectve tariffs. 


During the last five years, the United States has obtained an 
overwhelming share in Mexican foreign trade, 


Imports from Exports to 
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xican imports de- 
creased from 28.9 per cent to 2.8 per cent, and in Mexican exports 
during the same period from 23.0 per cent to 0.§ per cent. 
Mexicans would welcome the re-establishment of trade relations 
with Europe. They are, however, conscious of the difficulties 
inyolved in resuming | trade with ope within a short time on. 
anything like the pre-war level. Most European countries need 
loans from the United States for their own reconstruction and 
are neither able nor willing to antagonise US commercial interests 
in Latin America. Notwithstanding, a start in extending trade 
with Europe has been made. The export of Mexican minerals, 
such as lead and zinc, is being negotiated, and inquiries from 
Europe for industrial fibres and asphalt have beer? undertaken. 


Between 1939 and 1944 Europe’s share in Me 
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QUANTITY-PRODUCTION AND 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM 





Kingston Building Industries, Ltd. has planned the production of per- 
manent homes which by applying the principles of quantity-production to 
the best developments in construction secure the fullest amenities in the 
home, at the lowest possible cost. 


The method of construction brings most of the work into the factory so that 
the fullest use can be made of semi-skilled labour. This will in turn relieve the 
pressure on skilled site labour and will help further to reduce costs. 


The Company has planned a nation-wide organisation dividing the country 
into regions, each served by its factory and storage depots. The four existing 
factories form but the beginning of a system of factories located to serve all 
parts of the country. They are already in production for the Government’s 
temporary housing scheme, and will be available in due course for the 


manufacture of Kingston permanent homes. Local Authorities desiring further 
information should write to: 


KINGSTON BUILDING INDUSTRIES, LTD 
Subsidiary of TARRAN INDUSTRIES, LTD 


"Head Office: 32, Duke Street, St. James's, $.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 0321 
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Important war contracts have 


kept us fully occupied during 
POST-WAR recent years but it won't be long 
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I‘ prewar days the appearance of the third quarterly Exchequer 
return and the opening of the main revenue season regularly 
provided a natural occasion for taking stock of the national 
finances. The stocktaking habit has lapsed during the war, for 
the good reason that, when half the national expenditure is being 
met by borrowing, past revenue performance ceases to be any 
useful guide to Budget prospects. This is certainly no less true 
now. In the later war years, after taxation had reached the limits 
of what seemed practicable, the Chancellor virtually lost the 
power to influence the balance between taxation and borrowing. 
Having taxed to the limit, he perforce had to borrow whatever 
else he needed. Now that the trend of both expenditure and 
taxation is downwards, the Chancellor again has some freedom 
| of action. And, since borrowing must continue for some time 
' longer, it is a much greater freedom than a Chancellor ever 
| enjoyed before the war. This year, and probably next year too, 
the decision how much to borrow and how much to tax will 
depend very largely upon high policy—economic and political 
; —and hardly at all upon the normal principles of budgeting. 

When the scope for Government decision is so wide, and the 
number of unknowns so great, it would be fruitless to speculate 
about the financial proposals that may be tabled next April. 
On this aspect, only one thing deserves to be said. Those who 

k to, guess how the Chancellor’s mind is moving would 
sheets unwise to regard the autumn budget as a guide. 
That was an interim budget in more senses than one. There was 
general surprise that it was so obviously an orthodox Treasury 
affair, with scarcely a hint of socialist finance. But the first 
budget of the socialist regime is still to come. It will come when 
the Chancellor introduces what his Financial Secretary called 
a “ proper yearly Budget,” instead of one that could “ do little 
more than clear up what has been left over from the Budget 
of the last Parliament.” This is but one of many hints that the 
Chancellor is alive to the extent of his opportunity. What comes 
next is not only the first socialist budget and the first recon- 
struction budget. It will also be the first peacetime budget since 
budgeting was put, officially, in its proper place as an integral 
part of Government economic policy as a whole. 

* 


At such a moment, when the technique of budgeting is—or 
should be—in the melting-pot, it is obviously desirable to con- 
sider afresh whether the principal tax instruments are adapted 
to the new tasks they should perform. This is a subject that has 
recurred often in these columns. But it is appropriate now to 
draw the threads of argument together, as a prelude to more 
detailed examination of the specific proposals in later articles. 

The financial background for future budgeting is still obscure, 
and the recent trend of the Exchequer accounts sheds little 
fresh light upon it. It is perhaps worth noting, however, that 
this year’s prospective gap between revenue and expenditure, 
so far from narrowing since the end of the war, has actually 
widened. Last April, Sir John Anderson guessed his expendi- 
ture at £5,565 million, or £493 million less than in 1944-45, 
and budgeted for a deficit of £2,300 million, or £519 million 
less. To date, expenditure has been only £310 million (7 per 
cent) less, and since the interim budget the expenditure estimate 
has been raised to £5,827 million. Hence, after allowing for 
the buoyancy of revenue (the gain of £40 million in nine months 
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A Modern Income Tax 


already surpasses the year’s estimate of £27 million), the deficit 
seems likely to finish in the region of £2,500 million. This 
prospect, however disquieting on a short view, is perhaps not 
of much consequence for the longer run. It is, in any case, quite 
impossible to disentangle the present heavy terminal expenses 
from continuing military costs and rising civil expenditure. 


* 


But it is already plain that, even after the transition period is 
over, the scale of Government expenditure will be substantially 
larger than the figures customary before the war. And, whatever 
changes are in prospect in the fiscal system, there can be no 
doubt that it is from direct taxation that the bulk of the addi- 
tional revenue must be sought. The two sisters are no longer 
wooed with fine impartiality: even before the war, indirect 
taxes provided only 44 per cent of the total, and direct taxes 
56 per cent. Last year the proportions were 36 and 64 per cent. 
It is a safe assumption that the future balancing point will be 
nearer to the present position than to the prewar. It is the 
direct taxes, therefore, which most demand re-examination in 
the light of the new uses to which fiscal policy may be put. 
Especially is this true of the income tax (including surtax), which 
in 1938 provided 44.5 per cent of the total tax revenue. Some- 
what surprisingly, the proportion is precisely the same now, 
despite the creation of a large new revenue-provider in the 
shape of EPT. 


Reform of the income tax structure has long been recognised 
as necessary because of its extreme complexity; and Mr Dalton 
has already declared his intention to “ clarify, codify and clean 
it up.” But the case for reform rests on much broader grounds 
than this. If budgetary policy is to fill the new roles to be 
assigned to it, its principal weapon must be finely tempered for 
the purpose. To support the burden of increased social services 
and peacetime military expenditure, it must be able to produce 
much more than before the war without over-burdening the 
active elements in the community. To help in stabilising employ- 
ment, it must be highly flexible and changes in it must take effect 
rapidly. To promote industrial efficiency, it must bear lightly 
upon enterprise and must, if possible, provide positive incentive 
to prompt replacement of obsolescent assets. To ensure sim- 
plicity and ease of administration in the long run as well as the 
short, it must be capable of alignment with the comprehensive 
system of social security payments that is now the acknowledged 
goal of all parties. The present income tax meets none of these 
needs adequately, and some of them not at all. 


Any approach to the problem must recognise, as has been 
pointed out in these columns on several occasions, that the 
income tax (including surtax) is really three taxes in one. First, 
it is the basic direct tax on all incomes beyond a moderate 
amount—the one “ universal” tax in the whole fiscal system. 
Secondly, it is a complex and steeply progressive tax on 
individual incomes, superimposed upon the basic element. 
Thirdly, it is a tax on business profits and, more particularly, 
upon company reserves. The only link between the three systems 
is the standard rate. And, so far as personal incomes are con- 
cerned, that is now almost a notional concept. The “ standard 
rate of tax” is also the actual rate at which taxation is levied 
only in the case of the small group of persons whose incomes 
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are (according to personal circumstance and source of income) 
slightly under or rather over £3,000 ; everybody else pays on his 
income as a whole a rate of tax that is either more or less (and 
mostly less) than the standard rate. The standard rate is, of 
course, the rate at which tax is automatically deducted from 
dividend and interest payments, but the recipients of those 
dividends (in all but the bulk of middle incomes) claim rebates 
or make further payments of tax according to their incomes. The 
only kind of incomes that pay the standard rate “neat,” as it 
were, are those incomes that companies earn but do not dis- 
burse. It is not usual to regard the standard rate as exclusively 
a tax on retained company earnings, but that is really precisely 
(and only) what it is: the fact that a personal income of £3,000 
pays tax at exactly the standard rate is imerely an accident of 
the progression. And changes in the standard rate are cer- 
tainly not decided by reference to their effects upon company 
reserve policy. Instead, the standard rate is used as the lever for 
raising or lowering the whole structure. 

-A modern tax system must disentangle these diverse elements. 
Instead of a supposedly unified structure, there should be three 
distinct taxes. The basic “universal” tax must above all be 
simple, and the only really simple basis is a flat rate—necessarily 
a low rate—in the pound on all incomes, however arising. 
Alternatively, and perhaps preferably, there could be two such 
flat rates, one for earned and one for unearned income. To 
restore the flexibility that PAYE has so severely impaired, and 
to prepare the way for alignment of income tax with social 
insurance, it is necessary that the collection of the basic flat 
rate tax should become a separate operation from the payment of 
allowances. The ultimate and ideal version of such a plan would 
be the issue of cash allowances to everybody, whether income 
taxpayer or unemployed or invalid, as an operation wholly 
distinct from the payment of tax. As an intermediate measure, 
to simplify administration, tax could be levied at a flat rate 
without any exemptions or allowances, while the taxpayer could 
be given vouchers, equivalent to his allowances, which would 
be accepted in payment of tax and could be lodged with his 
employer—or even cashed at the Post Office, provided that 
payment of the equivalent amount of tax could be proved. 

Secondly, since a universal flat-rate tax would have to be a 
comparatively low one, the starting point of the surtax would 
have to be brought down to a figure much lower than the present 
£2,000 to restore the progression in the middle incomes, perhaps 
to somewhere in the region of £500. In this event, there would 
have to be a system of allowances against surtax for earned 
income, children, etc. But this would not create any great 
difficulty, since the number of people affected would be com- 
paratively small and surtax would continue to be collected in 
arrear, not “as you earn.” 

Thirdly, there would have to be a distinct tax system for 
company reserves. Profits distributed would of course suffer 
deduction of the basic flat rate at source, and would be subject 
to surtax after they got into their recipients’ hands, but retained 
Co would be taxed at rates decided _ ates of 
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the income tax rates. Ideally, there should be two such rates, 
one for profits genuinely ploughed back into the business, and 
one for the accumulation of surplus financial reserves. The com- 
plications in distinguishing the two would be no more than those 
associated with computing “capital employed” for EPT or 
Government costing purposes ; but if these difficulties can be 
overcome, a very valuable instrument will have been forged for 
the purpose of stabilising employment. A re-reading of his 
evidence before the Colwyn Committee reveals that Mr Dalton 
himself suggested something of the kind twenty years ago. 


These are the main lines on which long-term reform of the 
income-tax structure should be sought. Of more immediate 
concern is the future of EPT. Mr Dalton himself obviously 
shares the general view that the sooner this tax is abolished, the 
better. But last October, at all events, he was evidently unwilling 
to sacrifice the revenue it brings in without putting something 
in its place. One alternative that was certainly considered was 
a flat rate tax on all company profits, whether “ excess ” or not. 
presumably on the model of the present National Defence Con- 
tribution. It is not quite clear from the budget speech whether 
this plan has been irrevocably rejected, but, in case the project 
should be revived, it should be emphasised again that this, 
though in principle preferable to EPT, would be a thoroughly 
bad tax. There is no justification for taxing incomes twice 
simply because they derive from profits. On the contrary 
if profits are to be taxed differentially at all, they should be 
taxed more lightly, not more heavily, than unearned incomes 
which do not involve any risk-taking or enterprise. 


If Mr Dalton really needs to find some means of replacing 
the revenue that he might get from EPT (though the yield this 
year will be problematical in any case, because of deficiency 
claims), he might do worse than look to an old friend of his— 
the Death Duties. It is not generally remembered that in his 
Colwyn evidence and elsewhere he was a firm advocate of 
increased and steeply graduated inheritance taxes, and, in par- 
ticular, supported the Rignano plan. His version of it, offered 
to the Colwyn Committee, proposed that a given proportion 
of every deceased estate (subject to a low exemption limit) should 
be compulsorily converted into terminable annuities with, say. 
20 years to run. The expiration of the annuities would extinguish 
that portion of the estate, and the knowledge that the payments 
would run out would, he contended, positively aid production 
by stimulating effort on the part of the beneficiary, thereby 
neutralising some, at least, of the enervating effects of inheri- 
tance. Perhaps something of the kind is indeed in contemplation. 
No tax can expect to be popular, but a tax levied on the trans- 
mission of property by death—particularly one where the inci- 
dence is delayed for another generation—will be far less damag- 
ing in its economic effects than a tax levied specifically and 
differentia!ly on progress and enterprise as such. 


In this article an attempt has been made to point afresh the 
way along which sound fiscal overhaul should proceed. Suc- 
oe articles will examine each proposal in turn. 
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A Policy for Cotton 


HERE is general agreement that reform of the structure, 
T organisation and production methods of the Lancashire 
cotton industry is overdue. There is also a surprisingly large 
consensus of authoritative opinion on what should be done to 


be gleaned from the various official and private reports that — 


have been issued over the past twenty-five years. Not a single 
statement can be made about cotton that will not be challenged 
and many on which there is substantial agreement will evoke 
outraged dissent from the minority. But the following brief and 
necessarily dogmatic summary is believed to contain the frame- 
work upon which a policy for the industry could be built. 

The subject is complex and ramified ; but its three major 
divisions are the structure of the industry ; its equipment ; and 
its personnel. Structure, in its turn, can best be approached 
within the four main sections of spinning, weaving, finishing 
and distribution. Of these, as was indicated in an article in 
The Economist last week, distribution may be strategically the 
key to the whole position. The first and most important step 
in a cotton policy should be a revision of the methods of dis- 
tribution, with the double aim of eliminating unnecessary 
intermediate stages and thereby reducing final costs, and of 
establishing conditions for standardised and bulk production 
wherever it is appropriate—which is not everywhere, but much 
more frequently than at present. Whether the small firm is an 
efficient unit gua merchant is a point on which the evidence is 
not perhaps decisive. But as a factor determining the scale of 
production in the spinning and weaving sections it is clearly 
inefficient. The war has taught many salutary lessons about dis- 
tribution methods and their reaction on production and thence 
on costs. The bulk purchase of raw material at one end and 
bulk orders for the Services and for utility cloths at the other 
have brought the industry nearer to the point of mass pro- 
duction, with its economies, than at any time for thirty years. 

One useful wartime development which has promise for peace- 
time has been the foundation of British Overseas Cottons, Ltd., 
which was set up to assist the Board of Trade in its export drive 
early in the war. This company conducts market research and 
makes itself responsible for the production on a substantial scale 
of staple lines for overseas markets. BOC really performs two 
functions. One is the bulking of orders and, if not the stan- 
dardisation of varieties, at least the elimination of variety for 
variety’s sake. The other is actual marketing on a large scale. 
In any consideration of the extent to which the lessons of BOC’s 
success can be applied, these two functions should be separately 
examined. Of the two, the bulking of orders is clearly the more 
valuable and the one where the need for a central organisation 
is most clearly established. The reform plan might very well 
provide for the extension of the principle of bulking to the whole 
of the export trade and possibly to the home trade as well. 

In the second field, that of marketing proper, the case for the 
large organisation against the small is not so clearly established. 
The small men argue that their specialised and intimate know- 
ledge of foreign markets, built up over many years, could never 
be replaced by a single agency, which would be inflexible and 
lacking in initiative. It can equally well be argued that the state of 
foreign demand is now an unknown quantity and that a larger, 
unified selling organisation would be in a better position to con- 
duct effective market research. The right course would seem to 
be to test these rival views by actual experience, to form one or 
more large-scale merchanting agencies, perhaps for particular 
markets, and to observe whether or not their performance is 
better than that of the small individual merchant. 

Second in importance to the reform of distribution methods 
is the question of amalgamations in the spinning section. Here 


also there is an unimpeachable pedigree of authoritative opinions 
to justify a far-reaching policy. Redundancy schemes have been 
tried, but they do nothing, save by. accident, to increase the 
size of the average firm. An informed estimate is that, for the 
longer run, a total capacity of 25 to 30 million spindles (against 
the present 39 million) should suffice, and technical evidence 
suggests that the optimum spindleage of the individual 
unit is about 2 million spindles. This would therefore entail 
the amalgamation of the existing firms into 12 to 15 large units. 
To achieve this result by preventing the reopening of concen- 
trated mills would not only be a breach of faith but a most 
haphazard method, since it was by no means always the least 
efficient mills that were closed. What is needed is a full investi- 
gation into all existing mills—including those that have been 
closed—their labour supply and requirements, plant and equip- 
ment, financial resources, and general efficiency. This would 
be an essential preliminary to the planning of any comprehensive 
scheme for rationalisation. 

The problem of excess capacity is even greater in the weaving 
than in the spinniig section, but the general consensus of 
opinion is that if a start is made with spinning reorganisation, 
the rest of the industry would present a lesser problem. Though 
the size of the average weaving firm is small, many 
of the manufacturers are said to be already tending, of their 
own accord (it may be in self-protection), towards closer integra- 
tion, and at the same time towards the development of closer 
association with the spinners. The experience of firms which 
undertake both spinning and weaving suggests that this may be 
a very economic form of production. But while it is desirable 
that vertical integration should be encouraged, the difficulties of 
securing efficient management for large vertical units might 
prove insuperable. In finishing, there is a large proportion of 
excess capacity, which reacts unfavourably on costs and prices, 
and this section needs to be subjected to a redundancy scheme. 


* 


Unless and until the basic elements of production and distri- 
bution can be reorganised, there is little hope of being able to 
increase productivity, or to ensure the conditions for the efficient 
utilisation of machinery. The report of the Platt Mission to 
America emphasised the need for large-scale mechanisation and 
modernisation if PMH is to be raised to anything like 
its American level. The capital cost of re-equipment has 
been variously estimated, and has been put as high as £250 
millions. It will certainly be very large, particularly in view of 
the abnormal prices now prevailing—the cost of installing 
spindles has approximately doubled during the war, while the 
cost of any structural alterations to plant has increased propor- 
tionately. These large sums of money cannot be expected to be 
found from private sources. This fact by itself is sufficient justi- 
fication for the State’s intervention in the problems of the 
industry. 

If there is to be a large scale programme of re-equipment, 
there will clearly have to be closer liaison between the producers 
and the textile machinery manufacturers. In a tightly organised 
association and with the demand for their products far in excess 
of their capacity, the machinists are in a strong position and 
could, if they chose, ignore the demand on their own doorstep. 
They. have in the past tended to produce too wide a range and 
variety of machines, and should in future pay more attention 
to low cost, standardised production. Any scheme for cotton 
reorganisation should include the machinery manufacturers, and 
clearly define the allocation of production between home and 
foreign markets. At the moment, of course, shortage of foundry 
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labour is proving a serious bottleneck to expansion of machinery 
production for either. 

Perhaps the most essential condition for the success of any 
plan for cotton is to secure the wholehearted co-operation of the 
operatives. There is a strong strain of conservatism among 
Lancashire workers, which is not surprising in view of their 
high average age, while their individualism is reflected in the 
fact that they have no fewer than 168 different trade unions. If 
full employment is to prevail in the nation at large and alterna- 
tive employment is easy to find, the operatives will be in 
a position to demand revolutionary improvements in their wages 
and conditions and, above all, some assurance of economic 
security. With the progressive relaxation of labour controls, 
strong financial inducements will be required to keep workers 
in cotton, let alone to attract new entrants. The Evershed report 
was a step in the right direction, and no time should be lost in 
implementing its proposals and in producing a parallel scheme 
for the weaving section. 

On their side, the operatives should be prepared to accept a 
greater degree of flexibility, and, above all, to face the 
need for accepting double day-shift working, which is the 
key to better capital equipment and which some of the more 
far-sighted union leaders have been advocating. One of the 
chief deterrents to two-shift working under present conditions 
is the high proportion of married women in the industry, but 
if the adoption of the Evershed report has the desired effect of 
attracting more male workers, the practical objections (that iwo 
shift working dislocates family routine) would disappear. 

Arother need in the industry is for a change in managerial 
outlook, particularly in spinning. The Platt report found that 
American managers in general were “ young, analytical and 
progressive in their outlook.” The same cannot be said of 
British managements, though in recent years more progressive 
trends have emerged. The experiment now being carried on at 
the Wye Mill in staffing methods indicates a new receptiveness, 
while there is growing and healthy interest in the work of the 
Shirley Research Institute. 


There are obviously very many points which have been 
omitted from this survey. But the first essential is the technical 
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reorganisation of production and distribution, and the imme- 
diate question is by what means the necessary changes can be 
achieved. Obviously it would be desirable for them to come 
about as a result of voluntary co-operation, and this, broadly 
speaking, has been the policy of Sir Raymond Streat and the 
Cotton Board. But speed is vital and it would take too long to 
wait for a change of heart. In any case, redundant producers 
and merchants would hardly be enthusiastic about signing their 
own death warrant. The other extreme is outright compulsion, 
with the threat of nationalisation as a penalty for non-compli- 
ance. This way—though it may prove necessary ultimately— 
might lead to passive, if not active, resistance and might thus 
defeat its own end. A middle way might be to attach conditions 
to the financial assistance which the Government will obviously 
have to provide for the large-scale re-equipment necessary 
(possibly through the recently created Finance Corporations). 
Many firms protest that they do not require outside help, but 
clearly the capital required is beyond the scope of the industry’s 
own resources. 


Whether Lancashire likes it or not, it will have to submit to: 
greater measure of external control in the future than it has 
had in the past. This should not mean control from Whitehall, 
but it does imply the establishment of an authority in Man- 
chester, which can plan for the industry and see that national 
policies are carried out. Neither the existing Cotton Board nor 
the working party itself provides an entirely satisfactory model, 
since both are at least in part representative bodies, which may 
be appropriate for drawing up policies but hardly for executing 
them. On the other hand, a wholly appointed body of outsiders 
would be resented in Lancashire almost as much as a foreign 
garrison. The best solution might be a body of men selected 
for their individual qualities but drawn for the greater part 
from Lancashire itself. They would then have not only the local 
knowledge but also the freedom of action necessary if they are 
to be an effective instrument for translating into action the 
Government’s declared intention 


to place the cotton industry upon a sound and stable basis and 
to make it once more a source of just pride to the people of 
Lancashire. 


Business Notes 


The Market’s Quandary 


The gentle downturn in fixed interest and ordinary shares 
which set in at the beginning of November has not spread 
significantly during December. But a note of indecision has 
been carried forward from the old year into the new—uniess, 
indeed, the upward movement in long and middle dated gilt-edged 
stocks which marked the resumption of dealings on Wednesday 
turns out to be the long-awaited working of the leaven of cheap 
money on the obdurate and perverse Funds. From the usual 
monthly chart and table on page 34 the investor will find most 
of the material necessary to judge the present market phase. 
Measured by the Financial News index, ordinary shares have 
failed, after two attempts, to improve upon their peak last April. 
They have recovered their post-election losses, but no more, and 
- present they are finding some difficulty in keeping their high 
place. 

Broken down into the detail of the Actuaries’ Investment Index 
groups, the history of ordinary shares in 1945 is the story of 
victory in anticipation and fact, of a Socialist Government first 
elected and then considered, of the heavy but now rather 
langourous spell of cheap and cheaper money, and of the dark 
portent of the atom bomb. The oaly ingredient in the situation 
which can be enlisted to sustain the expectation of a continued 
bull market is the factor of cheap money. But would it not be 


expecting too much of Mr Dalton’s powers, which are finding 
something of a match in the gilt-edged market, to suppose that 
they could promote a broad upswing in industrial shares, without 
a substantial improvement in the rate of industrial output and 
profit-earning capacity? So far, there are no anticipatory signs 
on the Stock Exchange of any rapid advance in the rate of 
industrial reconversion during the next few months. And there 
have been vague hints frota the Chancellor himself that some 


form of profits tax might have to be introduced in order to make | 


good the loss of EPT to the Revenue, which would restrain 
equity earnings. 


None of these signs and portents are very conclusive—save in 
the limiting sense that they hardly provide an encouraging con- 
text for any resumed advance in industrial shares on a broad 
front. In the familiar phrase, a selective policy is the order of 
the day. But what does selectivity involve in these difficult times? 
The answer—to judge by the extracts from the Actuaries’ Invest- 
ment Index—is the assumption of a significant measure of risk 
in the general market situation in the hope of achieving stable 
ordinary share portfolios. Those Socialist Members of Parliament 
who have recently indulged in shamefaced confessions about their 
investment profits in the past would find a good market among 
investors for their recipe for success in the present market situ- 
ation—if they have one and could guarantee it. 
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Steel Prices 


By Order of the Minister of Supply, a revised list of iron and 
steel prices was introduced on December 31st. This is the first 
major upward revision since 1940. The increase in the main steel 
products is about § per cent. Pig iron prices and a number of 
finished products have been raised by a bigger percentage ; by 
contrast, the price of motor-body sheets was lowered by about 
7 per cent—motorists may well ask whether the reduction will be 
passed on to them—those of many other types of sheets have been 
raised. Here are the prices of three typical products :-—— 


Price per Ton 


Pre-war Recent Present 
2 ere Se BR eee 
Basic pig 1ron............ 412 6 615 6 715 6 


Steel plates: ix s. <p\0is'4 0 sisie's 
Motor-body sheets (repre- 
sentative quality ...... 


1010 6 16 3 0 1619 6 


2018 3 2716 3 2 0 0 


The upward revision is said to have been made necessary by the 
rise in costs. A typical grade of Yorkshire coke, for example, 
available at £1 1s. 8d. before the war, now costs £2 15s., a rise 
of some 1§0 per cent. Other prime costs are said to have risen, on 
an average, by about 50 per cent. Against this must be set the fact 
that the industry has operated near its capacity throughout the 
war. According to the index of iron and steel prices published 
by the Board of Trade, steel prices had risen (before the latest 
upward revision) by 36} per cent since the beginning of the war 
and by §0 per cent since 1938. This latter figure is broadly con- 
firmed by the index of iron and steel export prices also calculated 
by the Board of Trade; during the first nine months of 1945, 
average export prices were 52 per cent higher than in .1938. In 
view of the lack of precise information about the trend of material 
and conversion costs, it is impossible to express an opinion on the 
efficiency of the steel industry by comparison with 1939; nor is 
it possible to take an informed view on the justification of the latest 
increase in prices. In view of the rise in costs during the past five 
years, the smallness of the recent upward revision suggests that 
prices were fixed too high in 1940. This view seems confirmed by 
the fact that the wartime arrangements whereby high-cost plants 
have been subsidised by low-cost installations, have not dealt 
100 harshly with the latter, except in so far as they have diminished 
—or made unnecessary—the payment of EPT. But a position 
appears to have been reached recently when low-cost plants 
could no longer support high-cost units and when Government 
assistance would have become necessary. 

At least as important as the price revision is the decision to 
suspend the averaging devices at the end of March—though the 
industry will continue to receive limited assistance in respect of 
freight on imported ores and, if imports remain unduly low, pre- 
sumably also in the case of home-produced ores. The suspension 
of these devices means—or should mean—the concentration of 
production upon low-cost units to their financial benefit, and, in 
spite of the rise in prices, a number of high-cost plants may 
experience a thin time. This is, therefore, the first important 
step in the restoration of adequate incentives. 

Unfortunately, no details have ever been published about the 
method or formula employed in the fixing of prices. It would 
probably be unjust to assume that the new prices have been based 
on the costs of high-cost units. At the same time, it would be 
unwise to fix them without taking adequate account of replacement 
costs ; low prices achieved at the cost of capital consumption 
are hardly in the national interest. This aspect of steel price 
policy should be clarified by the publication of the relevant facts. 
Without them—and an analysis of costs—the layman has no 
rational basis for a judgment of price policy. 


*x * x 


Reactions to Franc Devaluation 


The devaluation of the franc has had a mixed reception in 
France. Although it had long been expected, even anticipated in 
the black market rates of exchange, and merely confirmed the facts, 
it has brought home to the French public the measure of the de- 
preciation in the real value of their currency. It has been widely 
written up as a tragedy and the note struck has been the 
question whether the franc can now be held. If the black market 
Price of gold were any guide confidence is not very high. Politi- 
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cally, the Left seems to hold the view that the rate has been fixed 
too low, while, on the Right, it is suggested that, in view of the 
heavy national debt, it was fixed too high in relation to the pound 
and the dollar. 

On the basis of relative movements in British and French wage 
rates, the major element in costs of production, the new rate of 
fr. 480 a pound does not seem wide off the mark. Taking the 
actual pre-war rate of exchange, this calculation yields a rate of 
nearly fr. 500 a pound ; taking the pre-war rate at fr. 150 a pound 
(for the franc was then somewhat undervalued), it yields a rate 
of fr. 425 a pound. Such calculations, of course, do not pretend 
to accuracy ; their conjectural nature merely illustrates the diffi- 
culty of fixing a rate in the absence of a market test. 

Unless there is a steady improvement in the supply of con- 
sumer goods, it may be difficult to arrest completely the upward 
movement in wages. In contrast to the position in this country, 
where wages are fixed by collective bargaining, in France the 
control of wage rates rests largely with the Government. Wages 
are, therefore, a major political issue, and it will require some 
courage to refuse any further advances. But much will depend 
also on the ability of the Government to control the purchasing 
power in the hands of the public. The answer to the question © 
whether the franc can be held in a regime of free convertibility 
depends, thus, on the rate of increase in supplies of consumer 
goods, on the Government’s courage in resisting further increases 
in wage rates, and on its ability to push through a progressive 
economic and financial policy. The issue is very pertinent to the 
negotiations of a new agreement taking the place of the Anglo- 


French Financial Agreement that will expire at the end of 
February. 
* * * 


National Coal Policy 


The Coal Industry Nationalisation Bill contains 58 clauses. 
Of these, only three relate to the public responsibilities of the 
National Coal Board and only one to its accounts. These four 
clauses appear to contain nothing positively bad ; the proposals for 
constituting the Board, their general functions under Ministerial 
guidance and the publication of an annual report are, within their 
limits, necessary and proper measures. But in two important 
respects they leave the wav open for developments which could 
be positively bad. The duties of the Board are to get coat (as a 
monopolist undertaking), “securing the efficient development of 
the industry,” and making supplies available “in such quantities 
and such prices as may seem to them best calculated to further 
the public interest.” The Board must balance their revenue 
account “ on an average of good and bad years ”—-the only govern- 
ing factor on price policy. For his part, the Minister will have 
the power of appointment to the Board, and may give directions 
of a general character “in relation to matters appearing to the 
Minister to affect the national interest,’ with which the Board 
must comply. And the Board will also have to settle with the 
Minister programmes for reorganisation and development. 


Subject to these general powers, the Board will have full 
autonomy in their operations. The Minister will decide questions 
of the broadest policy; but, these apart, the Board will have 
complete freedom of control. And the only check on arbitrary 
action by the Board will be through the indirect media of the 
two consumers’ councils, whose reports will merely be notified 
to the Minister, without any guarantee that effective action to 
redress grievances will be promptly forthcoming. There is no 
mention here of that regular system of public control over 
publicly created monsters which has been frequently mentioned 
in discussions on nationalisation policy—and was re-emphasised 
in these columns as recently as December 8th. The public will 
be at the mercy—or it may be the grace—of the Board’s inter- 
pretation of their duties under Clause 1 of the Bill, and of the 
Minister’s conception of the “national interest” in the exercise 
of his over-riding functions under Clause 3. When the Board 
calculate the balance of public interest, will they hold a proper 
balance between the interests of consumers and employees? And, 
if they do so, will they be supported or overturned by the 
Minister? The Bill is seriously defective in failing to provide for 
any regular and independent machinery by which matters vaguely 
subsumed under “ the public interest” can be objectively broken 
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dewn into precise terms of output, costs and prices. To let such 
critical matters rest on the ipse dixit of the Board and the 
Minister is wholly inappropriate. There are tribunals in plenty 
already in the Bill; but there is room for another which would 
sit permanently to review the activities of the Board and to 
consider representations from all interested sections of the 
public. 


The Board's Accounts 


The Government does not, apparently, intend to apply to 
the National Coal Board the stringent—-and entirely salutary— 
principles which will govern company accounts after the Cohen 
Report is enacted. The Board are to make an annuai report to 
ithe Minister “ dealing generally ” with their operations and con- 
taining such information about their policy “ as can in the opinion 
of the Minister be made public without detriment to the under- 
taking of the Board.” Such reports will be laid before Pazliament, 
but only after this preliminary vetting by the Minister, from which 
chere is no appeal. No schedule of the contents of the Board’s 
report is presented in the Bill ; since it is to deal only “ generally ” 
with the Board’s operations, the report could easily content itself 
with global figures and averages which would convey nothing 
about the internal efficiency of the industry. 

No monopolist could have a more obscurantist frame of refer- 
ence ; and no Minister could have more effective powers than 
these of suppressing the truth, if he wished to apply them. The 
progress of efficiency in the coal industry and the wisdom of new 
capital investment can only be measured by the most detailed 
presentation of facts. It is a matter, not of national, nor even 
Gistrict figures and averages, but of detailed particulars relating 
to every pit, with comparisons of operating and financial results 
for each production unit. The principles cited in three recent 
articles on nationalisation policy in The Economist—which argued 
for frank accounting and honest disclosure—find no reflection in 
the Coal Bill. Unless they are recogaised, matters of public 
interest will be at the discretion of interests which, in the ultimate, 
will be just as “vested” as those of any private monopolist. 
Mr Shinwell’s intentions on these questions of the Board’s policy 
and their accounts may be excellent; if so, he will do well to 
recognise them on the second reading, and to make specific pro- 
vision for their insertion into the Bill during its course through 
Parliament. 


Bretton Woods Ratified 


The International Monetary Fund and Bank have been born. 
The Bretton Woods Agreement was ratified on December 28th, 
three days before the final date. Twenty-nine states signed on that 
day, with quotas aggregating 80 per cent of the total, thereby 
comfortably exceeding the minimum of 65 per cent that was needed 
to bring the agreement into force. The one outstanding omission 
from the list of initial signatories was Russia, whose quota amounts 
to 134 per cent of the total; but Australia and New Zealand, 
Mexico, Cuba and Chile (all states with quotas of $50 million or 
more), and a number of smaller states, had also still to sign. The 
fact of the legal birth of the Fund does not, of course, afford any 
clue to the date when it may be expected to start business. The 
next formal step is for each member to nominate a governor (and 
one alternate). This is supposed to happen forthwith, but the 
appointments are not believed tc be imminent. When the governors 
have been appointed, the United States, as the largest quota- 
holder, will call the first meeting, at which the executive directors 
will be appointed or elected. The agreement itself provided for the 
selection of provisional directors; but there is some reason to 
believe that these arrangements were intended to apply in the 
event of ratification appreciably before December 31st (the earliest 
date contemplated was May Ist last), and provisional appointments 
may not now be necessary. The executive directors will, in turn, 
select a managing director, who will have no vote,except a casting 
vote, and will owe allegiance exclusively to the Fund. Governors 
and executive directors, on the other hand, will be representatives 
of the participating states. 

In theory, therefore, it will not be possible to make much head- 
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way with the preliminary work of organisation—and particularly 
with the appointment of staff, which must be independent and 
recruited “on a wide geographical basis "—until the independent 
managing director has been chosen. In practice, no doubt, a good 
deal of the initial business arrangements will be made by informal 
contacts between the leading powers. But, even with this short- 
circuiting of the formalities, it seems evident that the whole 
organisation will take some time to establish. It would certainly 
be surprising if it were in a position to begin exchange operations 
before the middle of this year, and the official opening may well 
be much longer delayed. This means that there will be uncertainty 
about the initial parities for some time to come. Members will not 
communicate their parities (based normally on rates ruling at 


end-October last) until the Fund intimates that it will shortly be 4 


able to begin business. They will then have ninety days (or, in 
the case of the former occupied territories, such longer period as 
may be agreed) in which to revise their first choice of rate if they 
think fit. During this period, too, the Fund itself has the right 
to object to the rates selected. 


* x * 


Floating Debt’s Big Fall 


The decline in floating debt last month even surpassed 
November’s big fall. The month’s reduction amounts to £283 
million, and carries the total down to £6,294 million, or no less 
than £522 million below the peak figure reached at end-September 
The period of decline is, of course, the period of the Thanksgiving 
drive and of the rush into the 3 per cent Savings Bonds. Last 
month’s debt figures reflected the spurt of subscriptions in the 
final fortnight before the tap was turned off, but the real source of 
the unexpectedly large fall in floating debt is the funding of £20c 
million of debt formerly held by the National Debt Commissioners 
against Post Office savings deposits. This is the first such funding 
operation since fast July, and it is also the first to exceed {£120 
million, which had come to be regarded as the conventional figure. 
The increase is presumably a delayed reflection of the savings 
campaign. The counterpart of this operation is seen in a decline 
in the internally-held floating debt: the total of tap bills has risen 
by £120 million, but departmental ways and means are down by 
£224 million. The net reduction is thus £96 million less than the 
amount of the funding, but £50 million of this difference is 
explained by the recent increase in the fiduciary issue. 

Over the year as a whole, the movement of floating debt has 
been strikingly different from what seemed likely a few months 
ago. At one time the total was £570 million above its end-1944 
level, but the net increase on the year is no more than £46.5 mil- 
lion, easily the smallest annual increase since the big wartime 
growth began. The largest annual increase, in 1944, was nearly 
£1,300 million. 

One other feature of the return is somewhat disquieting. During 
December, repayments of national savings certificates reached 
£17.65 million, which is far above the previous highest figure— 
£10.45 million in September last. For the first time, therefore, the 
return actually shows a net loss of funds on this account ; new 
issues of certificates provided £15.7 million. The bigger demand 
for encashments obviously reflects Christmas spending, and has, 
indeed, been a normal feature of the December return. But never 


has the demand approached these proportions: in December, 1944. . 


it was no more than £7,000,000. 


wn * * 


Siamese Bonds under the Treaty— 


Under the Anglo-Siamese Peace Treaty signed in Singapore 
on Tuesday, the Siamese Government «undertakes to restore 
British rights and to make good losses during the Japanese wai. 
The two Siamese bond issues quoted in London had anticipated 
such treaty undertakings, for until the announcement both the 
4} per cent sterling bonds of 1907 and the 4 per cent Conversion 
loan of 1936 stood at 994. Neither issue has received any coupon 
since the latter part of 1941, so that current prices présumably 
include 18 and 16 points respectively, representing. accumulated 
gross interest to the latest coupon dates. 

Wednesday’s jump to 108} for each Of the quotations would 
therefore leave the net prices slightly above 90. It will take some 
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time before Siamese credit is restored to a siable basis, but 
clearly a common quotation for these two issues cannot be right. 
A five per cent yield basis may be. suggested, at least temporarily, 
as a proper yardstick for the bonds. And on this footing, the 
44 per cent issue would be on approximate parity, with the 4 per 
cent bonds some ten points or so above the theoretical equivalent. 
But details of the resumption of service must be awaited before 
any hard and fast calculations can be made. Presumably, there 
are unexhausted Siamese sterling balances in the hands of the 
Custodian in which bondholders would have an equity, though 
whether they would suffice to pay off the 1907 loan—as was 
generally reckoned before December, 1941—is another question 
today. It remains to be seen whether Siam’s economic position 
after five years of co-prosperity will enable her to make good in 
the immediate future the suspended service of the war years, and 
in particular to effect the final redemption of the 1907 loan by 
March I, 1947. 


* * * 


—And the Rice Reparations 


Under the terms of the peace agreement Siam is required 
to hand over a quantity of rice equivalent to her accumulated 
surplus up to a maximum of 1.5 million tons. In addition, all rice 
over and above her requirements during the next 21 months 
must be made available for purchase by an organisation to be 
formed by Great Britain. The rice will be shipped mainly to 
Malaya, Hongkong, India and the Dutch East Indies to relieve 
the rice shortage in those countries. 


Judging by recent reports on the rice situatioa in Asia, it would 
be surprising if Siam had an available surplus of 1.5 million tons 
or more. Before the war Siam was the third largest exporter of 
rice, and during 1936 to 1940 annual exports of cleaned rice 
amounted to roughly 1.4 million tons out of an average annual 
production of 3.1 million tons. Under Japanese occupation, some 
rice was exported to Japan and the Malay States, but production 
declined considerably. The 1944-45 harvest—the main harvest 
period is from December to January—was estimated at 20 per 
cent below normal—approximately 2.5 million tons of cleaned 
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rice, equivalent to some 4.2 million tons of paddy, i.e., rice in 
the husk. No estimates of the present 1945-46 harvest are at 
present available, but the presumption is that it will again be 
below normal. 

If the figure of 1.5 million tons is regarded as a practical 
objective, then the presumaption is that an amount greater than 
the normal annual export may have been accumulated during 
the period from the main harvest in 1944-45 to the current 
harvest of 1945-46. The additional shipments to be purchased by 
Great Britain would have to come out of the current harvest. 
The best that can be hoped for is that, with some restriction on 
mternal consumption, total exports during 1946 may come up to 
normal peace-time exports. Even if the actual shipments do not 
exceed four-fifths of normal exports, they will constitute a con- 
siderable contribution to the relief of the food shortage in Asiatic 
countries, where rice is the staple food, 


* * * 


Reconversion Progress 


The Board of Trade’s decision to issue a monthly report on 
the progress of reconversion, industry by industry, is to be 
welcomed. The report for November, published this week, con- 
tains some interesting facts. 

In general, the production of civilian goods is increasing, if 
slowly, though this was to be expected. In the motor industry 
the five principal producers had turned out 6,812 cars by the 
end of November, but in the present year the industry as a whole 
hopes to produce 470,000 private cars, 135,000 goods vehicles 
and 12,000 passenger service vehicles. The production of bicycles 
curing the third quarter of 1945 comprised 244,977 complete 
units and parts equivalent to 193,400 units, against 205,000 and 
193,000 units respectively in the second quarter. Again, the output 
of utility furniture during October included 1,970,000 units, com- 
pared with a monthly average of 882,000 units during January- 
June. There was a slight iniprovement in the output of cotton 
yarn from 14,150,000 Ibs. during the last week of October to 
14,320,000 Ibs. during the corresponding week in November. In 
the clothing industry deliveries to retailers have been affected 
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by the accelerated rate of demobilisation and the correspondingly 


greater number of civilian outfits needed for the outgoing Service 
personnel. 

For some industries the report gives the proportion of pro- 
duction earmarked for export. During the current year the bicycle 
trade plans to produce 2,500,000 unite and to export 1,500,000 
units. Sixty textile machinery producers, with a prospective target 
of £16,167,000 for six months hope to export 71 per cent of the 
total. In the radic industry, licenses issued under a new pro- 
cramme for proprietary receivers comprise 878,000 sets for the 
home market and 489,000 sets for export. 

Unfortunately, as it is at present being compiled, the report 
does not reveal the progress of reconversion in its true perspective. 
It contains a series of selected facts rather than a brief and 
systematic summary of the position of the main industries. There 
is, for example, a lack of comparative figures, and the facts selected 
vary from trade to trade. This does not mean that the report is 
not a valuable source of information even at this stage. But, given 
further thought and careful selection of facts, it could be greatly 
improved. 


* * * 


Year-End in Lombard Street 


The turn of the year in the money market proved to be a 
good deal less comfortable than the last day of 1944. Last year, 
partly because December 31st fell on a Saturday, the discount 
houses began their preliminary sales of bills to the authorities 
three clear days before the Christmas holiday, and for the year- 
end period as a whole the resultant creation of credit was rather 
larger than it need have been. This time the market went to the 
other extreme. Its preparations were delayed until after the holi- 
clay ; and, although only three days remained before the final 
taaking-up day, no sales to the special buyer took place on the 
Saturday. On Monday, therefore, the amount required from the 
authorities to fill the void caused by bank window-dressing was 
abnormally large. Bank calling-in of loans was accentuated, too, 
by unusually large subscriptions by customers for Tax Reserve 
Certificates, with the result that the discount houses were still 
seeking official aid quite late in the day. 

The volume of special purchases by the authorities during the 
three days was probably of the order of £90 million, which, if 
not much larger than at the end of 1944, is certainly the largest 
figure for so short a period. And Monday’s sales may well have 
accounted for half the total. The Bank return, though covering 
only one working day since the turn of the year (January Ist was 
a bank holiday), does not reveal the full effect of this huge 
creation of credit. Bankers’ balances, at £296 million, compared 
with only £229 million a fortnight earlier, easily reached a new 
high level. But the true figure at the year-end was probably 
£70-£80 million higher still. The subsequent reduction has been 
caused by the immediate re-employment of the inflated bank 
cash in payments for this week’s issue of Treasury deposit receipts. 
But this operation, as the Bank return shows, was not sufficient 
to drain away the surplus credit, and on Thursday, as expected, 
the authorities took more direct measures by re-selling some of 
the longer-dated bills purchased before the year-end. 


x * * 


Forward to Methuselah ? 


It looks as if company directorates will be rejuvenated, if 
at all, by force and not by persuasion. The reasonable resolution 
which the board of the Brazilian Warrant Company put forward 
to pass in annual review the capacities of all directors seeking re- 
election from the age of 75 onwards failed to secure the requisite 
majority at last week’s sparsely-attended general meeting. The 
resolution proposed that directors should automatically retire, 
not at 70, which the Cohen Committee suggested as the normal 
limit of service, but at 75, unless they were confirmed in office 
by the unanimous wish of their fellow-directors and by the vote 
of shareholders. It failed to obtain a 75 per cent majority, but it 
would have been defeated on a poll by the opposition of Mr 
H. C. Drayton, a director of several investment trusts holding 
shares in Brazilian Warrant. Mr Drayton contended that share- 
holders are none the better for knowing a director’s age, and 
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attacked the fixing of any retirement age as “appeasement” to 
Socialism. 

There can be little doubt that Mr Whitworth is right in 
rejecting the political reasoning on which Mr Drayton’s action 
was based. It would be absurd to lay down a hard-and-fast rule 
for directors’ retirement ; but would it not be equally absurd 
to pretend that old age makes no difference at all to a director’s 
capabilities? Habit and lethargy have resulted in too many boards 
growing old together. The purpose of fixing a retiring age is 
to raise the question whether his diminishing energies incapacitate 
a director, but not automatically to answer it in the affirmative. 
There is ample room for agreed exceptions. The rejection of these 
proposals is a sad blow at the attempt of Brazilian Warrant to 
anticipate the Cohen recommendations in a form adapted to the 
company’s circumstances. The Cohen Report certainly cannot be 
identified—as Mr Drayton believes—with Socialism. And even if 
it could, it would surely be better to consider any proposals 
which stem from the Report on their intrinsic merits. 


* * x 


Suburban and Provincial Stores 


The discussions between the management of the John Lewis 
Partnership and interested members of the Stock Exchange about 
a fair price for the ordinary shares of Suburban and Provincial 
Stores have now reached an acceptable conclusion. The John 
Lewis group (including the Partnership) now hold 573,733 2s. 
ordinary shares in Suburban and Provincial, out of the total 
issue of 625,000 shares. The problem, since the quarrels of last 
July (when dealings in the shares were suspended on the Stock 
Exchange) has been to find a fair price for the shares in the 
hands of outside minority holders. This has been agreed at Ios. 
per share—a compromise, it is stated, between “the views that 
have been held until lately by some shareholders and members 
of the Stock Exchange of the potential value of their shares, and 
the views of the John Lewis Partnership.” 

This is certainly an acceptable price for the shares, whose ulti- 
mate value defies any rational calculation. They might—apart from 
the views of the John Lewis interests—be worth more eventually 
than ros., but they were certainly worth more than the od. ori- 
ginally offered last July. The John Lewis group have always been 
unsympathetic about the shares, despite their eagerness to acquire 
them ; and the outside holders could never expect that their 
equity would prevail over the co-partnership doctrines which the 
management holds. But the outcome has been worth the fight, 
and holders should have no hesitation in accepting the offer of 
Jessop and Son, Limited (itself a wholly-owned John Lewis 
company), of ros. a share. This is an entirely proper occasion 
to take the cash and let the credit go. 


* * * 


Copper Production and Costs 


An immediate crisis in the copper industry, which has been 
threatening since the British Ministry of Supply discontinued 
its bulk buying agreement with the Empire producers eleven 
months ago, appears to have been postponed once more. It is 
learned from the United States that the American Government 
will continue for the time being to import copper on a sub- 
stantial scale, and it is known that the British Ministry of Supply 
will maintain its purchases of African (chiefly Rhodesian) copper 
well into the new year. Unfortunately, the long-term position 
remains as obscure as ever. Neither the United States nor the 
British Government have so far made up their mind about the 
treatment of their accumulations of new copper and copper scrap, 
and in the meantime the industry must continue to sit on 2 
powder barrel. If the war surpluses of copper were made available 
to the market without restriction all copper mines throughout 
the world could close down for some two years without any 
danger of a shortage of supplies. 

It is true that the international trade charter proposed by the 
United States Government has given some hope to the copper 
industry. The charter proposes substantial reductions in tariffs 
and the prohibitive copper tariff of the United States—4 cents 
per pound, equivalent to one-third of the present US price— 
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which has isolated the foremost consuming market of the world 
has been one of the chief causes of the latent international copper 
crisis of the past fourteen years. Moreover, the proposals of the 
charter on inter-Governmental commodity regulation” schemes 
might possibly secure the basis for a gradual adjustment of the 
world copper position. But the prospects for a major cut in the 
United States copper tariff are not particularly favourable. The 
country’s copper industry has numerous protectors in Congress, 
and a temporary copper restriction scheme might only succeed 
in curbing the future growth of copper consumption on which an 
ultimate solution of the international copper problem depends. 

In any case, the future of copper consumption does not 
primarily depend on the amount of copper availabe to consumers, 
but on the price at which it is offered. Average production costs 
have increased during the war. With the return to more normal 
conditions, costs will start to decline again, but the world copper 
industry, which is greatly over-expanded, has to carry a burden 
of high fixed charges ; unless, therefore, production can be main- 
tained at a fairly high rate, costs may remain too heavy to permit 
the adoption of a competitive copper price. Such a development 
would be the more dangerous in that aluminium, the chief com- 
petitor of copper, is now available in very large quantities and at 
prices far below pre-war levels. 


* * * 


Chile’s Token Debt Service 


It will be small consolation to the holder of Chilean bonds to 
know that his coupons payable this year will be honoured at the 
rate of 24s. 0.48d. per £100 nominal, compared with 22s. 6.24d. 
per £100 for 1945. ‘Total revenues available for the external debt 
service amount to US $6,624,757 of which, under the Law of 
January 3, 1935, half is applicable to interest and half to amortisa- 
tion. The yield from the copper tax has again been reduced— 
from US $4,712,672 to $4,515,520—but nitrate revenues, with a 
jump from US $1,729,015 to US $2,243,827, have more than 
made good the difference. 

During the past year, Chile has resumed the purchase of sterling 
Honds for amortisation on a more active scale. Bonds to a nominal 
value of £227,989 have been purchased—at a presumptive cost of 
roughly one-quarter of their nominal amount. But purchases of 
dollar bonds (which cost the Chilean authorities substantially less 
per cent—say, one-fifth of their nominal value) have also increased 
from $5.7 million nominal to $6.5 million. On a superficial 
estimate of the probable prices at which these bonds were pur- 
chased, it seems that they can hardly have cost much more than 
$12 million, whereas the half-share of the revenue which is 
specifically earmarked for debt redemption would amount to 
nearly $33 million. 

Chile is trying to keep the best of both worlds. By a decree 
last April, an attempt was made to attract new capital by offering 
free exchange facilities for its service and priorities over other 
claimants. But the country did not scruple to adjust the basis of 
copper taxation in such a way as to exclude the existing bond- 
holders from any share in their wartime prosperity. Will some 
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new expedient be discovered now that copper is waning and nitrate 
is booming? The present arrangements governing the Chilean 
debt service are far from satisfactory. And it is high time that 
some. official account was given of the apparent divergence between 
the amortisation moneys available and the nominal amounts of 
bonds actually purchased. 


* * * 
Commodity Markets 


Rumour had it that the President of the Board of Trade, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, would pronounce his final verdict about the 
fate of the Liverpool Cotton Exchange before the end of 1945. 
Rumour was wrong ; Sir Stafford remained silent. 

In fact, the Government could not reasonably have been 
expected to regard the Liverpool Cotton Exchange as an isolated 
case requiring a special decision. But it could surely be expected 
to make up its mind about the commodity markets as a whole. 
Now that the Bretton Woods Agreement has been ratified and the 
terms of the American loan have been accepted, lack of adequate 
knowledge about the conditions of international trade can no 
longer be pleaded as an excuse for procrastination. There is an 
urgent need for the formulation of policy. This is not the occasion 
for setting out the contents of policy ; it may be that each market 
will have to be judged on its merits in relation to national 
objectives. But prolonged indecision in this, as in other matters, 
is the one thing that this country cannot afford. 


Shorter Notes 


There is still no sign of the freer disposals policy that seemed 
to be in the wind a few weeks ago. The latest plan is one of the 
ughtest yet. Government surpluses of wool cloth will be sold only 
through the Wool Industry Surplus Cloth Corporation, a company 
limited by guarantee, and specially created for the purpose. Some 
3,000 firms in the industry have been invited to become “ partici- 
pating members,” and those who do so will monopolise the trade. 
Prices will apparently be fixed by the “expert panels ” which will 
advise both Government and corporation. Eligible traders are 
urged to join the corporation on the ground that, after the last 
war, taxpayers, consumers and traders “suffered damage be- 
cause speculators . . . unconnected with the trade concerned were 
allowed to buy and sell Government surpluses.” It is easy to guess 
which of the three parties will be best protected now. 

* 


The chairman of Manchester Collieries has circulated a helpful 
explanation of the main points of the Coal Industry Nationalisa- 
tion Bill to shareholders. It stresses the uncertainties and delays 
which will arise before compensation can finally be settled, and 
confirms the point made in The Economist last week that interim 
payments are at present provided for at an unreasonably low 
rate. The circular discusses the situation which would arise in 
a liquidation on the alteration of preference share rights under 
Clause 23. There appears, however, to be room for the possibility .. 
that this clause may also operate in the case of companies which 
do not elect to liquidate. 





The January 7th issue of TIME, 
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bookstalls and newsagents 
throughout Great Britain. Future 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


BANK OF MONTREAL 
RECORD FIGURES 


The 128tn annual general meeting of the 
Bank of Montreal was held, on the 3rd ultimo, 
at Montreal Mr George W. Spinney, 
the president, who was in the chair, in the 
course of his speech said: As a matter of 
interest, I may say that from 1939 to 1945 
inclusive we have provided $19,532,000 for 
Dominion and Provincial Government taxa- 
tion, as compared with $17,820,000 paid in 
dividends to shareholders and $2,229,000 
transferred to profit and loss account. 


Canadians live in a favoured land. I do 
not seek to minimise the difficulties of our 
transitional period, but I do suggest that our 
problems and responsibilities are in the main 
those of a “have” nation, in sharp contrast 
to the well-nigh appalling tasks which con- 
front many of the “have-nots.” Of all the 
readjustments which we in Canada must now 
make, by no means least important is the 
change-over in our mental attitudes. This 
transition is the more difficult because in some 
respects there will stili be need for war- 
time thinking for many months to come. To 
illustrate, it is quite evident that inflationary 
pressures are now, if anything, more intense 
and more fraught with potential danger than 
at any time during the years of actual conflict. 


In consequence, the need for continuance 
of the war-time pattern of voluntary restraint, 
and for intelligent acceptance of appropriate 
stabilisation controls, still remams as 2 
challenge to the good sense of the Canadian 
people. The manner in which we meet that 
challenge will determine whether we tackle 
the tasks of reconstruction against a back- 
ground of stable monetary conditions or in 
the turbulent atmosphere of inflationary boom 
and subsequent collapse. Now that the war 
is over, we are, I profoundly hope, through 
with prodigious waste of resource. We must 
now produce for useful consumption, an, 
where we produce more than we can use our- 
selves, we must strive to exchange the surplus 
for the products of other nations. 


PLANNING FOR THE FUTURE 


I see no reason to believe that there can 
ever evolve an economic system so ingeni- 
ously contrived that everyone will have a 
high living standard and social security wait- 
ing for him as a matter of right, whether 
he works hard for it or not. It might be 
very nice if we cou'd all live on Government 
cheques—but life on this planet being as it 
is, someone has to plough and reap, to plan 
and build, to exercise qualities of initiative, 
foresight and daring, and only this totality 
of productive effort can provide a real and 
enduring basis for material welfare and 
economic security. Government can distri- 
bute no benefits that individuals, through 
theic labour, do not provide. Many controls 
have already disappeared, but a good many 
still remain. I do feel that every remaining 
control measure should henceforward be 
subject to closest scrutiny and none main- 
tained beyond the period in which the need 
is definite end clear. 

Mr B. C. Gardner (general manager), in 
the course of his address, said: Total assets 
now aggregate $1,715,934,000, 2n increase of 
$189,200,000 over the total of $1,526,734,000 
at the end of the previous yeag. The volume 
of banking transactions exceeded all previous 
records. The total assets on October 31, 
1945, were $1,716,000,000, as compared with 
$874,000,000 in 1938. We have emerged 
from the war in a strong position to meet 
the financial requirements of our customers 
in the reconstruction period, and to supply a 
sound and progressive banking service to all 
sections of the community in the years shead. 

The report was adopted. 
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HEENAN AND FROUDE, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND MAINTAINED—A FULL ORDER BOOK 


MR ALAN P. GOOD’S REVIEW 


The forty-third ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on the toth 
ultimo, in Worcester. 

Mr Alan P. Good (the chairman), in the 
course of his speech, said:— 

First of all I must refer to _ the 
financial position of our company. The 
accounts will be quite clear to you, and all 
I need to mention at this juncture is the 
recommendation of the directors that there 
be again a final dividend of § per cent. per 
annum with a bonus of § per cent. per 
annum, making, with the interim dividend 
of 5 per cent. per annum paid in March 
last, a total of 15 per cent. for the year, 
which has been applicable for many years. 
Owing to the issue of the additional share 
capital during the year, the final dividend 
and bonus represents the somewhat larger 
total of £16,215, and thus the carry forward 
into the New Year is slightly less, being 
£10,156, as compared with £10,472 in 1944. 

I should now like to ¢raw the shareholders’ 
attention to the reserve and capital position 
as between the 1939 balance sheet and to- 
day’s balance sheet. Issued capital was 
£225,000 in 1939, and reserves were £28,000. 
To-day the issued share capital is £325,000, 
and the reserves £100,000. 


REFUSE DISPOSAL PLANTS DIVISION 


Now turning to your company’s business. 
The company has always been organised in 
two main divisions, “D” department and 
“S$” department. The “D” depariment’s 
main business in — was the provision 
of refuse disposal plants and certain ancil- 
lary equipment to municipalities. This 
department was seriously affected by the out- 
break of war. We, were able to complete 
certain minor contracts on which we were 
engaged, but a contract for the St. Pancras 
Council had to be suspended, and work has 
not yet recommenced on this project. It is 
likely to be some time vet before we are able 
to resume in full our activities in this de- 
partment, but no doubt once the first keen 
demand for houses is slightly abated muni- 
cipalities will be given permission to proceed 
with the erection of refuse disposal plants. 
The list of enquiries is exceedingly healthy. 


In the period before the war your company - 


used to do some 80 per cent. of the business 
for municipalities, and there is no reason to 
believe that we shall not achieve this satis- 
factory percentage in the post-war years. 

During the last year the opportunity was 
presented to us to acquire control of one 
of our competitors in this field—the New 
Destructor Company, Limited, which had 
no works of its own, and so were able to 
transfer its activities entirely to Worcester. 
This company, although not obtaining a large 
proportion of the municipal market, has some 
good contacts in that market, and moreover 
has a fine range of standard small plants 
suitable for industrial uses, hospitals, institu- 
tions, etc. 


CONVERSION OF HOUSEHOLD REFUSE 
INTO ORGANIC MANURE 


During the past years we have also sur- 
veyed the question of converting household 
refuse into organic manure suitable for farm 
use. We have made certain small investments 
in cOmpanies with experience in this class 
of work, and as a result are in a position to 
offer to Councils that require them this type 
of plant. We believe that there is a big 
scope for this class of plant in medium-sized 
towns which are surrounded by rural areas. 
With the intense drive to increase the fertility 
of the soil, one cannot afford to convert 
household refuse into smoke—some method 
must be found to get it back on the land. 
Obviously this method is not suitable for 


large urban areas where the question of 
haulage creates an economic obstacle. 


CONVERSION OF RESIDUAL PRODUCTS 
iN SLAUGHTERHOUSES 

In the last ycai we also had the opportunity 
of acquiring Industrial Waste Eliminators, 
Limited, a company which has had a success- 
ful record over the past 30 years in the 
design and sale of special plant for the 
profitable conversion of residual products 
arising in slaughterhouses. Moreover, the 
company is in the position to offer complete 
layouts and equipments for municipal abat- 
toirs, and in view of the likelihood thar 
legislation will be passed to enforce the 
erection of a number of municipal abattoirs 
and the concentration of slaughtering in such 
abattoirs, we believe that the future of the 
company is likely to be even more profitable 
than the past. 


“S" DEPARTMENT--ENGINE TESTING 
DURING THE WAR 


The other main activity of your company 
is the “S” department. The chief product 
of this department is engine-testing equip- 
ment for the testing of engines of all sorts. 
The only effect of the war on this side of 
the company’s business was to call for a 
very much greater increase in demand and 
output. I could give you figures of the 
number of Aero engine test plants running 
into hundreds, and of dynamometers running 
into thousands, that we have erected during 
the war, but such figures by themselves are 
meaningless. I think I can put the position 
to you better if I say that there were very 
few internal combustion engines used by the 
Army, the Navy, or the Air Force, which 
were not tested, either at their place of 
original manufacture or at the maintenance 
depots created throughout the world, on a 
Heenan Brake. 

At the beginning of the war we took 2 
licence from the Dynamatic Corporation of 
Kenosha, under which we can manufacture: 
their Eddy Current type of engine-testing 
equipment for all parts of the world, other 
than America and Canada. This type of 
equipment is slowly superseding the Heenan 
Hydraulic Brake, and we believe has a big 
future ahead of it. 

In addition, we manufacture coolers and, 
as a result of efficiencies discovered durinz 
the war, shall be able to offer a product at a 
price in the post-war period that is less 
than the cost in force prior to the war. 


WIRE AND STRIP-FORMING MACHINE 
PATENTS 


Some years prior to the war we acquired 
certain patents for the manufacture wite 
and strip-forming machines, a class of 
machine which prior to the war was almost 
entirely imported either from Germany or 
America. is range has been very con- 
siderably developed, and we are now 
inundated with enquiries. We are taking 
every step we can to ensure that in the future 
it will not be necessary for the country to 
import this class of machine. 

¢ only project of any importance in the 
“S$” department which was affected by the 
commencement of hostilities was a large 
locomotive test plant which we had on order 
from the L.N.E. and L.M.S. Railways. Pro- 
duction of this had to be suspended, but I 
am glad to say that we are now working on 
it again, and when erected this will be the 
most advanced test plant of its kind in the 
The ma 
‘main effort of our war production ha; 
been directed to the manufacture of our own 
specialities, which rendered the changeover 
from peace to war not too difficult, and is 
likewise rendering the changeover from wat 
to peace not too difficult. 
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ERECTING SHOP LEASED FROM 
GOVERNMENT 

At the beginning of the war it became 
obvious that the works would not be suffi- 
ciently large to cope with the volume of 
products which we should be required to 
supply, and accordingly the Ministry of 
Aircraft Production built us a large new 
erecting shop immediately adjgining our 
main works, and this they have leased to 
us for a period of years with an option to 
us to buy. Your company’s factory is 
situated in the built-up area of Worcester, 
and therefore there is little scope for expan- 
sion, but during this year it became possible 
to acquire Thomassons open can_ factory, 
which immediately adjoined our main works, 
and an area of land belonging to the South 
Wales and Cannock Chase Coal and Coke 
Company, which immediately adjoined the 
new shop erected by the Ministry of Aircraft 
Froduction, to which I have already referred. 
The directors have acquired these two pro- 
perties, and we now control two island sites 
abutting on Shrub Hill Road, the two sites 
being connected by a tunnel under Shrub 
Hill Road. 


PLANT IN GOOD CONDITION 


During the period that the present Board 
have been in office, very careful attention has 
been paid to the question of plant, and fully 
go per cent. of the plant in the factory to-day 
is new plant installed over the past ten years. 
It is the policy of the directors to expend on 
the purchase of new plant each year a sum 
equivalent to the sum they set aside for 
depreciation, so preventing obsolescence and 
enabling us to meet competition from both 
home and abroad. 

The above remarks also apply not only to 
the company’s own works, but to the works 
of its subsidiaries. — 

Court Works, your foundry subsidiary at 
Madeley, has been completely modernised, 
and is now doing a turnover ten times in 
excess of what it did when we bought it. 
Unfortunately, taxation absorbs all the bene- 
fit of such increased turnover, but the com- 
pany has a substantial order book in hand, 
the outlook is good, and with the reduction 
in taxation which is promised to us, this com- 
pany should contribute satisfactorily to our 
net profits in the future. 


FIELDING AND PLATT'’S ACTIVITIES 


whose managing director, Mr Jim Fielding, 
has been appointed assistant managing 
director of your company, also made a fine 
contribution to the war effort. They were 
the first firm in this country to design and 
manufacture a large rubber die press, but 
unfortunately as they were the only people 
in this country who also designed and manu- 
factured extrusion presses for light alloys, 
they were prevented from developing rubber 
die presses and had to concentrate on the 
roduction of extrusion presses for M.A.P. 

ey produced a substantial proportion of 
those employed in this country, including 
the largest ever built, and they also supplied 
many to our Russian allies. The company 
has also made a large number of presses for 
production of shell cases and plywood presses 
for the production of plywood for aircraft, etc. 
The company has in hand some exceedingly 
interesting and important orders for the 
xport market, and certain machines which 
hey are at present producing and developing 
ay substantially assist the building trade. 


CAPROTTI VALVE GEARS MERGER 
WITH A.L.E. 

As mentioned in the Directors’ Report, 
-aprotti Valve Gears, Limited, was, during 
he year, merged with Associated 

ive Equipment, Limited, and we have dis- 
posed of certain of our interests in such 
merger concern to enable A.L.E. to play its 
ue part in the development of Diesel 
lectric Traction in this country and abroad. 
All companies are substantially swung over 
rom war to peace production, and I am 
lad to inform you that we have a full order 
Dook in front of us. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


Fielding and Platt, Limited, at Gloucester, 


SCOTTISH AUSTRALIAN 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


EFFECTS OF ADVERSE WEATHER 


The annual general meeting of the Scottish 
Australian Company, Limited, was held, on 
the 21st ultimo, in London. 


Mr W. Norman Eggar (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his 
speech, said: It has been a difficult year and 
we have had many disappointments, but there 
have been some compensating features. 
Drought continued on many of our sheep 
Stations, both in N.S.W. and South and 
Central Queensland, and drought expenses 
were heavier than last year by some £A.8,000. 
To give you just two examples of the 
disastrous effects of drought: our station 
Correllawarraweena, in the North-West of 
New South Wales, a property of some 
270,000 acres with a carrving capacity in 
normal times of 50,000 sheep, at the end of 
the year was carrying only some 24,000 sheep, 
and a useful profit in the two previous years 
became a loss last year owing to the much 
smaller wool clip. Similarly, our station at 
Fernlee, in Southern Queensland, has been 
stricken with drought for two years. In 
1943, Fernlee was carrying 38,000 sheep, in 
1944 24,000, and in June, 1945, only 14,000, 
and an average profit of £A.8,000 over the 
previous six years became a loss of £A.5,000 
last year. 


THE WOOL CLIP 


The wool clip for all our stations was down 
2,000 bales, and the revenue from wool, with 
prices. much on the same level, was less by 
some £32,800. But the quality of our sheep 
and their wool has been well maintained. The 
inspector of our Riverina stations in New 
South Wales mentioned in his last report that 
the quality of the Mundawadra sheep was 
improving every yéar. He also mentioned 
that lambs’ wool from our small station at 
Walteela fetched the highest price paid in 
Australia for cross-bred lambs’ wool. 

Our cattle stations have done considerably 
better. At Austral Downs in the far North- 
West, which carries some 10,000 shorthorns, 
conditions were good, and the station showed 
better results than for many years. Clonagh, 
a sheep and cattle station, did remarkably well 
on 1 good rainfall. At Texas, on the borders 
of Queensland and New South Wales, our 
Aberdeen-Angus herd has doubled itself 
since 1939. 

Turning to crops, the drought in the 
Riverina persisted until almost the end of the 
year I am reviewing; consequently our 
harvest return was very poor indeed. For 
instance, the wheat harvest was only 8,000 
bushels as compared with 88,000 bushels in 
the previous year, and the oats harvest only 
572 bushels compared with 10,000. Since then 
good rains have fallen, and though they came 
too late to save the wheat at Bulls Run, the 
harvest just now beginning should be quite 
good at our other two stations, with perhaps 
19 bushels to the acre as compared with four 
and seven, respectively, last year. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


As to the current year, I shall not be so 
foolish as to prophesy, but with improved 
weather conditions in New South Wales and 
Southern Queensland, the lambing should be 
reasonably good, but the rebuilding of de- 

leted flocks can only be a gradual process. 
Rain is badly needed at the present moment 
in the far West and North. If it comes soon, 
I feed confident that this year’s results will 
show some improvement on the past. 

The profit for the year at £40,000 is lower. 
by £23,000 than that of the previous year. 
In order to provide for the proposed dividend 
of 2} per cent. on the ordinary stock and 
for taxation, it has been necessary to transfer 
£45,000 from the reserve, but the total of 
our general reserve has in fact been increased. 


The report was adopted. 


. 
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ARISTON GOLD MINES (1929), 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED BY 20 PER 
CENT. 


The fifteenth ordinary general meeting of 
this company was held, on the 17th ultimo, 
in London, Mr H. G. Latilla (the chairman) 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s statement circulated with the report: 

The payment of the second interim divi- 
dend of 15 per cent., less tax, increased the 
total distribution for the year to 20 per cent., 
less tax, as compared with the previous year’s 
distribution of 15 per cent., less tax. We 
have also felt entitled to increase the first 
interim dividend for 1944-1945 to I0 per 
cent., less tax, as compared with the previous 
years 5 per cent., less tax. 


RESULT OF CAREFUL FINANCE 


This improvement has been possible partly 
by reason of the careful conservation of our 
cash resources throughout the critical war 
years, and partly as the result of a more satis- 
factory outcome of the company’s taxation 
position, it having been established that, for 
the year under review, the company did not 
attract liability to excess profits tax. The 
liability for United Kingdom and Colonial 
income-tax has not yet been finally estab- 
lished, but I am pleased to be able to report 
that, after making an allowance of £101,500 
in respect of tax on the profits for the year 
to September 30, 1944, from present appear- 
ances it seems probable that we have, in the 
course of past ycars, accumulated a reserve 
of approximately £80,000 in excess of our 
adjusted taxition liabilities While we cannot 
bind ourselves at the moment to this figure, 
we shall hope that in the accounts to 
September 30, 1945, the position will have 
been finalised. 

The war years have been a period of strain 
and anxiety for all businesses, great or small ; 
but I sometimes think that none can have 
suffered more severely than those whose 
operating mines were situated overseas, with 
their life lines at all times subjected to the 
dangers, delays and losses of sea transport. 
It is through such a period that we have 
successfully emerged, and this seems to me 
a proper time to express our high appretia- 
tion of the services rendered to the company 
by the general manager and his staff. 

The tonnage of ore treated during the year 
was increased by 20,500 tons to 234,000 tons ; 
and this figure has in turn been exceeded in 
1944-45, when the total for the twelve months 
ended September 30, 1945, amounted to 
240,000 tons. 

The development footage amounted to 
8,238 feet, an increase of 2,471 feet over the 
previous year. It is satisfactory to record 
that this developmetn work proved an addi- 
tional 235,597 tons of ore of average mine 
grade, which more than offset the year’s 
production. 

The working costs, at 32s. 4d. per ton, 
were 6d. per ton lower than in 1943. 


MANY IMPROVEMENTS PLANNED 


Before concluding, I should like to say 
that plans are in hand for the introduction 
of many improvements in development, 
ventilation and production. 

We have good prospects of opening up 
another mine to the south, between Anfargah 
and Gold Coast Main Reef. This latter 
company also is driving towards the common 
boundary. 

To the north, we have driven some 6,000 
feet (out of a projected 9,000 feet) with a. 
view, amongst other things, of driving below 
the bottom level of the old Broomassie Mine 
—which in old days did very well. This 
work is of importance to both Gold Coast 
Selection Trust and the Marlu Company. In 
the distance already driven some interesting 
disclosures have been made. 

In conclusion, I would like to record that 
I look with confidence to the future of our 
company. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


lie 


Lan aba ee 
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BRAZILIAN WARRANT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of the 
Brazilian Warrant Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 28th ultimo, in London, Mr 
Arthur Whitworth, the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and 
accounts : 

The company not only had in 1944 a 
most satisfactory year, but since its close we 
have come to a settlement with the Inland 
Revenue in regard to our liability for excess 
profits tax. The year was one of exceptional 
interest and profit to stockholders, and the 
board, after setting aside £30,000 to con- 
tingency reserve and transferring £5,000 to 
the London staff provident fund, are able to 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent, 
together with a bonus of Io per cent., 
which is particularly related to the provision 
for liability to excess profits tax no longer 
required. During the current year we have 
received a cividend of 25 per cent. on our 
holding in the Cambuhy Coffee and Cotton 
Estates, Limited, and their market value 
to-day is approximately £60,000 more than 
the value at which they are taken into the 
accounts. 

As regards our trading in the year under 
review, the Sao Paulo branch had their full 
share of the purchases of cotton made for 
the British Government by the Ministry of 
Supply, who wisely took advantage of the 
market to complete their requirements for 
some time ahead, but their absence from 
the market since has seriously affected our 
operations in the current year. The Ware- 
house Company is, however, continuing to 
hold stocks to its capacity to the advantage 
of the profits of that subsidiary. 

As regards coffee, I drew your attention 
a year ago to the effect upon the Santos 
market of the ceiling prices fixed by the 
USA. After long and persistent efforts by 
both Governments, it has been announced 
that che USA have decided to increase their 
ceiling prices by 3 cents per lb., the approxi- 
mate equivalent of 20s. per bag, as a subsidy 
to their importing interests as a temporary 
measure to cover the import of 6,000,000 
bags between now and March 3fst next. 
This increase being less than expected has 
proved a disappointment to the Santos 
market, the course of which for some time, 
has caus:d us considerable anxiety. 

The producing countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, over-estimating the purchasing 
power of Europe, have admittedly taken full 
advantage of their position, while the USA, 
by far the largest consumer, by failing to 
realise the inevitable consequences of the 
maintenance of ceiling prices below the 
market, has encouraged very dubious methods 
of trading on a large scale. Although coffee 
as an item of consumption in the USA 
cannot be compared with the importance of 
bread in this country, the whole episode 
provides the fullest possible justification of 
the policy of the British Government in 
subsidising the prices of the loaf and other 
consumable ccmmodities in this country 
since the commencement of the war. 

Climatic conditions in the State of Sao 
Paulo and other coffee-growing States have 
improved, and the yield of the current and 
next crop is expected to show a satisfactory 
improvement on those of recent years. 
Changes are taking place on fazendas, which 
are properly managed in the scientific treat- 
ment of the trees and in erosion control, 
which may prolong the life of the trees much 
beyond eatlier experience. 


The report was adopted. 


ASSOCIATED BRITISH 
MALTSTERS, LIMITED 


BETTER BARLEY CROP 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Associated British Maltsters, Limited, was 
held, on the 31st ultimo, in London. 


The following is the statement of the 
chairman, Mr H. Nutcombe Hume, M.C., 
circulated with the report and accounts :— 


I em glad to report that this year’s barley 
crop was on the whole better than usual, 
both in quality and in yield per acre. The 
acreage under barley was greatly in excess 
of pre-war years, with the result that 
maltsters can be more selective and still leave 
large quantities of barley for the many other 
excellent uses to which it can be .put at the 
preseri time. 


MODERNISATION PLANS 


The increasing use of combine harvesters 
has the effect of flooding the market during 
the few weeks of harvest, and is credting 
considerable problems of drying and storage 
which can only be overcome when new 
buildirgs and plant can be erected. Your 
company is vigorously pushing forward with 
plants to deal with this, among many other 
schemes of improvement and modernisation. 
We have appointed an engineer to deal with 
these matters, and propose to derive as much 
benefit as possible from a study of meihods 
of malting used in other countries. Personal 
visits by directors and members of the staff 
will be arranged as soon as possible. 


Last year I told you that our deliveries) .n 
that year were some 40 per cent. in excess 
of 1939, and we have substantially main- 
tained that figure again. The output of the 
group of companies comprised in Associated 
British Maltsters, Limited, is a substantial 
part of the whole malt production of the 
country, and it is vour directors’ intention to 
maintain the company’s leading position by 
following an active policy of constant im- 
provement in methods of manufacture, sale 
and service. We are still grzatly handicapped 
by labour shortage, but like everyone else in 
industry are hoping that this difficulty will 
be quickly solved. Permission to build 
houses for our employees would materially 
help both our ccmpany and the housing 
problem generally. 


EXPORT TRADE 


We are very anxious to build up a sub- 
stantial export trade in malt, and there is at 
the present time a great opportunity to do 
so; but this will pass if the authorities do 
not act quickly. Our applications to be 
allowed to do this business have not so far 
met with any response, nor indeed would 
it be our intention to use for this purpose 
materials or plant needed for production for 
the home market ; but at least we should be 
allowed 10 make preparations by way of 
ordering and erecting the necessary equip- 
ment and in sending cut sample deliveries 
in order to establish a connection for the 
future. 


Our younger colleagues are now returning 
from the Forces, and we are 1ecruiting still 
younger men as opportunity offers. Subject 
always to an absence of political interference 
and to the adoption by the Government of 
an enlightened taxation policy in connection 
with beer, I see no reason to fear that your 
company cannot render a good account of its 
doings in future years. I conclude with an 
expression of gratitude (in which I am sure 
all stockholders will join) to every one en- 
gaged in the business, all of whom have 
materially contributed, often at great personal 
inconvenience and at no profit to themselves, 
to the maintenance of so ~~ a rate of pro- 
duction of an essential ingredient of an essen- 
tial commodity 
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CARRERAS LIMITED 


RECORD OUTPUT AND SALES 


SIR EDWARD BARON’S REVIEW 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Carreras Limited, was held, on the 28th 
ultimo, in Lonaon. 


Sir Edward Baron (chairman and managing 
director) said that both the output and sales 
of the company’s products had again ex- 
ceeded the ype year’s figures. The 
result was only attained by the wholehearted 
co-operation of their staff and workpeople, 
and he was sure shareholders would endorse 
the action of the board in awarding all 
employees a bonus for the year equal to that 
paid 12 months ago, namely, six weeks’ 
wages, plus additional gifts for long service. 


COST OF LEAF TOBACCO 


The trading profit for the year was approxi- 
mately £100,000 less than for the previous 
12 months. A year ago he had stated it was 
anticipated that although the cost of leaf 
tobacco would again rise, it would not be 
likely to increase to the extent already 
experienced. That had turned out to be a 
correct view of the position and, while it 
had certainly affected their profits, a further 
factor had been the increased wages bill 
which, in common with the other large costs. 
they had had to face. During the year they 
had inaugurated a new scale of basic wage 
rates for all types and grades of work, which 
also provided for a system of incentive bonus 


payments in certain instances. The whole . 


scheme had been placed before the workers’ 
representatives, and had received their entire 
approval. It had since operated to the 
sausfaction of all concerned. 


With regard to the increase in the final 
dividend on the ordinary shares, bringing 
the total for the year up to 35 per cent., the 
rate in force for some years up to 1938, he 
would like to say something about their past 
policy in respect of bonus shares. Bonus 
issues had only been made when it was 
evident that the extra working capital had 
become remunerative and could, therefore, 
be regarded as permanent capital. In this 
year of victory, having survived great trials 
and tribulations and made great sacrifices, 
they did not think it would be considered 
amiss that shareholders should now receive 
a little more, especially when their resources 
were in} no way unpaired thereby, but on 
the contrary both reserves and carry forward 
were Once again substantially augmented. 
Confident as he was of the future, however, 
he could not guarantee that a dividend of 
35 per cent. would continue to be paid, but 
they would do their utmost to make it 
possible. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


With regard to prospects for the future. 
controls, regulations and_ restrictions still 
abounded, but however unnecessary they 
might consider some of those, to be, and 
whatever obstacles and hindrances they 
encountered, they would do their utmost to 
retain the progressive character of the busi- 
ness im every department and in all its 
ramifications. They were doing all they 
could to resume business with each one of 
the territories in which they had had an 
established market in 1939, although it would. 
of necessity, have to be on a restricted scale. 

So far as their home trade was concerned, 
despite the fact that they were producing 
more cigarettes than ever, for a variety of 
reasons demand completely outstripped 
supply. In those circumstances shortages 
were bound to occur from time to time in 
different areas, but everything was being 
done by them to increase their output and 
sales by all means in their power. 


The report was adopted. 
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GOODE DURRANT AND 
MURRAY, LIMITED 


TRADING CONDITIONS IN 
AUSTRALIA 


The forty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ag of Goode Durrant and Murray, Limited, 
was held, on the 21st ultimo, in London, 

r John Hewitt (chairman of the company) 
residing. 

The following is the statement by the 
hairman circulated with the report and 
accounts :—— 

I have pleasure in presenting the com- 
pany’s balance-sheet for the year ended 
July 20, 1945. 

Generally speaking, the whole of the year 
nder review was subject to the war-time 
-onditions of rationing restrictions and con- 
rols, to which we have been long accustomed 
n this country. 

In Australia goods from local sources were 
n slightly better supply, which contributed 
argely to buoyancy of demand, while im- 

rted goods of British manufacture were 
hort in supply and eagerly sought after. 

We have been able to record a substantial 
advance in sales, but the very strict Common- 
vealth control of the profit margin has made 
t extremely difficult for the company to 

aintain an adequate profit figure. 


BURDEN OF TAXATION 


Taxation in Australia remains a crushing 
burden, and, when this has been found, 
British income-tax has still to be met. In 
his connection we are anxiously awaiting 
an announcement as to the result of the 
egotiations which we understand are not yet 
ompleted between the Commonwealth 
yovernment and the British Treasury on 
e subject of double taxation relief. 

Jp Australia at the moment we are main- 
aining sales, and our London activities 
ave resulted in a substantial advance in 
hipments throughout the world, in spite of 
he shortage of goods for export, and as 
ontrols and restrictions by quota and licence 
re relaxed we have every confidence in our 
ompany’s ability to increase very largely its 
usiness in this direction. 

The world, and particularly the British 
‘mpire, is hungry for British goods, and 
tocks everywhere are sadly depleted. If the 
yovernment will assist industry to get the 
heels turning and produce the goods we 


are ready with our plans for their distribution 
overseas. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


The present balance-sheet reveals an in- 
crease of £9,376 in net profit in comparison 
with the previous year’s figures, but the 
Board did not consider it prudent to recom- 
mend any advance on the previous year’s 
declaration of 2$ per cent. dividend on the 
Ordinary shares. It should be noted. however, 
that the Dominion income-tax relief is this 
year allowed at the rate of 7s. 6d. in the £. 
Phe carry forward is increased by £10,716, 
and now amounts to £27,587. 

As you will remember, in December, 1940, 
our offices in Finsbury Street were totally 
destroyed, and I am now pleased to inform 
you that we have secured commodious offices 
at 197, Great Portland Street. 

The report was adopted. 


HENLYS, LIMITED 
CONTINUED PROSPERITY 


‘The ordinary general meeting of Henlys, 
Limited, was held, on the 31st ultimo, in 
London. 


Mr R. G. Henly (the chairman) referred 
to the profit of £97,434 against 464,096 for 
the previcus year, and to the combined state- 
ment of assets and liabilities of the Henly 
Organisation, which showed reserves amount- 
ing to £330,870, the share capital at £161,357 
and the total assets to be £1,021.640, having 
provided {216,889 for taxation. He said that 
during the war vears he had reported that 
everything was being done to maintain their 
normal business without prejudice to their 
war effort. ‘That policy had enabled them 
during the past year to make changes from 
wear work to their pre-war activities quickly 
and efficiently. He looked forward with con- 
fidence to the continued prosperity of the 
company. Already the trading of the past 
four months was weil ahead of the figures 
for a similar period last year. The fact that 
permits were to be abolished had resulted 
in the placing of an overwhelming number of 
orders by their customers all over the country. 


The Henly organisation had more than 
30 depots and establishments under their 
control to-day, and they were far advanced 
in the placing of an area of over 1,500,000 
square feet for “Service for the Motorist” 
on a basis hitherto unknown in this country. 


33 


in order to maintain the high standard of 
used cars for which the company was re- 
nowned, they had decided to lay out 100,000 
square feet solely for the purpose of re- 
conditioning and overhauling used cars for 
re-sale. Their plans for unit reconditioning 
and the overhaul of complete vehicles would 
be unique in England. 


The report was adopted. 





BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL AND 
OVERSEAS) 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting 
of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas) was held, on the 28th u!timo, 
at 29, Gracechurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 

Sir Wiliam M. Goodenough, Bart. (the 
chairman), presided. 

With the concurrence of the stockholders 
present the report and accounts and state- 
ment by the chairman, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read. 

After paying tribute to the late Lord 
Lugard, director, and referring to the forma- 
tion of Barclays Overseas Development 
Corporation, Limited, the chairman moved 
the adoption of the report of directors and 
the statement of accounts and the payment 
of a final dividend of 4 per cent. actual on 
the 8 per cent. cumulative preference stock 
and of 33 per cent. actual on the “A” stock 
and “B” shares, less income tax at the rate 
of 8s. 7d. in the £ in each case. The motion 
was seconded by Mr J. S. Crossley (deputy 
chairman) and carried. 

The retiring directors, Mr James Rankine 
Leisk, C.M.G., Mr Charles Lyall Dalziel and 
the Hon. Geoffrey Cokayne Gibbs, C.M.G., 
were re-elected. 

On the motion of Mr W. R. Rhodes 
seconded by Mr W. F. Spalding, the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Company ; Price, Waterhouse and Com- 
pany ; Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Com- 
pany, and Cooper Brothers and Company 
were reappointed. 

A vote of thanks to the staff, proposed by 
Sir William Clark and seconded by Mr J. 
Nissim, and a vote of thanks to the chairman 
for presiding at the meeting, proposed by Sir 
Frank Newson-Smith, Bart., were wnani- 
mously accorded. 


RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE.— An encouraging start has been made | -----—_~——— 
1 the gilt-edged market and Kaffir shares to mark the New Year, 


Stock Exchange : London 


ut elsewhere the level of interest has barely been sustained. Good 1945 mm 
ises occurred in the longs and the middles in the Funds. Old Consols | in S.E. 
k the lead, and proportionate gains were recorded among the dated | 
ssues. But the bonds which have been called for repayment still ald | caee | 
‘main sensibly below the appropriate level corresponding to their te eee 6,917 
ill basis, hence Ce c—- 
e 7 een | 8,893 
Siamese bonds rose sharply on the peace treaty (discussed on page 
9), but Chilean issues marked the dissatisfaction with the 1946 interest | |. 7 ... | 19,022 


nouncement, and indeed with the general character of the debt 


Tvice arrangement. 


Industrial shares were quiet, for the profit-seekers had again turned 


lowest, 105-9 (Angust 2). 
(December 12). 


1eir attention to the Kaffir market. Some coal shares were weaker. 


Bank shares remained firm in anticipation of the dividends. Woolworth 
nd Marks & Spencer were active in the consumption share groups. 


Buoyant conditions were resumed in the Kaffir market, and sub- 


antial rises were recorded by Venterspost and other Far West Rand yar epee se | 


1944 LAN Ris eee eye 


RVOurites, 


“ FINANCIAL News” INDICES 


~ © July 1, 1935=100. + 1928 


Week ending vom 
January 5, 1946 Capital versions wae 


ee Reem errs err tere mwrrne 


ee ~ 


' 
Security Indices ! Yield 
Corres. can | ee Seto se Ae oe 0 
Day i j 
1944 30 Ord. 20 Fixed | Old Ord, 
| shares*® | lnt.t ; Consols |, Shares 
| i | 
} o ° 
3,502 1134 =| 135-7 2-75 3°80 
2,784 | 11346 1358 2-75 3-80 
3,294 113-9 135-8 2°75 3-79 
3430 | 113-9 | 135-9 2-74 3-79 
3814 | 113-9 135 -8 2-74 3:79 
' | 
4315 | 140 | 135-9 2°72 3-73 


} 


=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest. 118 -5 (April 30) 
Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 138-1 (Oct. 31); lowest, 155-7 


Capital Issues 


Nomina! Con- New 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 35 


Including Excluding 
Conversions Conversions 
2,264 420,353  2,156,283,530 
Wess. 1,513,657,261 1,475,328 112 


S 
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Destination Nature of Borrowing" 
Brit. Emp. Foreign 
Yeart U.K, ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pref. Ord. 
£ £ £ t £ 
1945.... 2,119,957,651 35,185,426 1,140,453 2,054,340,945 10,183,488 91,756,099 
1944.... 1,472,316,197 2,756,981 254,934  1,467,252,712 3,106,414 4,968,986 


* Conversions excluded. t Includes Government issues to December 26, 1945, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 














New York 
(WEEKLY INpicEs) (1935-39= 100) 
| 1945 
5 sensor eta oem ane Dec. Dec. Dec. 
Low | High 13, 20, 27, 
Jan. | Dec. 1945 1945 1945 
24 6 
354 Industrials......... ; 1084 ~ 142 oT 142; 1406 | 142-7 
90 Balle cas ..u.-de ets | 16-1 | 158-5(5)| 156-0 155-0 158 -5 
LG, ae 93-2 | 12h-Ma)} 121-1 118 -5 120 -2 
402 Stocks ....... Kicebl | 106-7 | 140-3 | 140-3 138-1 40-2 
Av. yield %t .......... | 4-63 _3 -66(a) | 369 | 3-61 3-64 
+ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. (a) Dec. 13. (b) Dec. 27. 
STANDARD AND Poor's CORPORATION INDICES 
Datty INDEX oF 50 Common STOCKS 
(1925 = - 100) 
| Average Transactions || _ 1945 | Av erage “| Transactions 
166 -3 ,220, Dec. 20 63°5 800,000 
166 -5 ,130, . 163-3 940,000 
166 -8 620,000* 7 165 -2 610,000* 
163-4 1,990,000 n Closed Closed 
164-7 1,350,000 || ,, Closed Closed 
164 -6 970,000 | ,, 167-5 | 1,410,000 _ 





1945: Higt, 170-0 (Dec. 10). Low, 129-2 (Jan. 23). * Two-hour session. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT TRUST 
Price Ladices | 





Aivetage Yields 











(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) per ceut. 
Group and Number j | | | 
of Securities Dec. — July Dec. | Dee. | July Dec. 
Bz. | | 2-1 1 27, 
| 1944 | 1945 1945 1945 | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 
| | | | | 
DIAG CeO yoy Senhd~skaee , 144-8 147-9 | 148-2 161-7 | 3-08 | S01) 2-7 
Home Corpns. (4) ..........+- | 142-0 143-6 | 143-3 | 145-6 | 3-28} 3-25} 3-20 
Ind. Debs. (42)..........0005- 123-3 | 124-4 | 124-2 | 123-9 3-82) 3:79 3-80 
Ind. Pfnce. Shares (101) ...... | 115-7 | 117-8 | 117-1 116-0 | 4:20) 4:16| 4-91 
Ordinary Shares | | | 
Banks & discount (10) ....... | 122-0 | 123-5 | 117-8 | 119-5, 3-72) 3-89) 3-84 
Seweranes(6i ..<-,.+<:..c0c. | M64 | 122-2 | 18-7 | 126-3 | 361| 3-61 | 3-39 
i i 
Building materials (6) ........ | 102-1 | 97-1!) 95-2) 94-0! 2-96)-3-05! 3-1 
SET SE insbin ancenesrene | 102-9} 97-8 | 88-7) 92-4| 6:08) 7-05; 7-01 
Gite GBs. 5a on cdowvddes 05 | 56-3 | 54-2) 53-3) 55-0) 3-00] 2-89) 2-80 
Iron and Steel (18) .......... | 71-8) 71-0) 68-1) 71-3} 5-55) 6-07 5-84 
SEES. ls os tchestee | 54-9| 57-5) 56-0, 576| 3-460) 3-78| 3-66 
Total productive (90).......... 856) 846) 815) 818) 4:42) 4:70) 4-71 
Houne rails (4) ..........006. 75-1) 69-4) 62-5 | 66-1) 5°87) 7-00) 6-41 
Total distributive (28) ........ 82-1 | 83-5) 810) 89) 3-73| 3-96! 3-7 
Total miscellaneous (40) ....... 93-8 94:3 92-6) GS-2!) 3-88) 3-98) 3-82 
Industrials All Classes (158)... 86-1 859 832 856 | 4:16) 4.39 4-31 


' 
j 
| 
| 
| 
| 
' 


FIXED INTEREST AND EQUITY PRICES. 
CONSOLS 2}% AND EQUITY YIELD 
Financial News Indices of 20 fixed-interest securities and 30 
ordinary shares (July 1, 1935 = 100) with corrected yield on the 
latter and return on Old Consols 
(Logarithmic Scale) 
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THE ECONOMIST, January 3, 1946 


FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The main features of the year-end in 
the market are discussed in a Note on page 28, which shows that last- 
minute pressure was accentuated by heavy subscriptions for Tax 
Reserve Certificates on December 31. It has been suggested that this 
additional source of disturbance could have been avoided if the banks 
had shown more readiness to encash TDR’s. Some banks do, indeed, 
appear to have done so—it is noteworthy that total encashments in 
December were almost twice the November figure—but it seems 
doubtful whether abstention from encashment by others can have 
been due, as has been contended, simply to the desire to retain the 
additional yield of 4 per cent. that new TDR’s afford compared with 
call money. 


This week, for the first time since mid-October, there was a call 
for new money on TDR’s. The new issue was for {140 million, com- 
pared with nominal maturities of £150 million, and actual maturities 
of about £96 million. The bill issue was again £130 million, but the bill 
market secured a substantially increased share, with an allotment of 
53 per cent., equivalent to about £69 million of bills. Heavy payments 
for bills and the large new call on TDR’s have therefore helped to dry 
up credit since the turn of the year. But the position up to the moment 
of going to press has been so easy that discount houses have been 
reluctant sellers of bills, though the banks are willing buyers. 


The extent of special assistance is masked in the Bank return by 
repayment of ways and means advances outstanding a week earlier 
and, doubtless, also by the maturity of official bill holdings. Even so, 
Government securities, as well as bankers deposits, stand at a fresh 
high record. The note circulation shows a welcome reflux of {5 million. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on January 2, 1946 :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 1939). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, 4% ; 3months, 4§% ; 4months, %% ; 6 months, %&-§%. Treasury Bills : 2 months, 
+-4% ; 3 months, $-4{%. Day-to-day money, }-3%. Short Loans, §}-}%. Bank deposit 
rate, 4% (max.). Discount houses, 4% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, 1-1)%; 
4 months, 14-14% ; 6 months, 1)-24%. 


Exchange Rates..—The tpllowing rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on 
January 2, 1946. (Figures 'in brackets are par of exchange.) 


United States. $ to £ (4-863) 4-025-034; mail transfers, 4-02}-03}. Canada. $ to £ 
(4-863) 4-43-45; mail transfers 4-43-45}. Switzerland. Francs to £ (25 -22}) 17-30-40. 
Paris. Francs 479 -70-480 -30. Syria. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 16-85-95. 
Nerway. 19-95-20 -05k. Melland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West indies. Florin (12-11) 7 -58 -62. 
Beigium. Francs 176}-}. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. 
Escudos (110) 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-044. Brazil. Cruz. 82-845 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-20 (buying). 
Argentina. 16 -37 pesos. 


Fixed Rates for Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Office.—Spain. Pesetas 44 -00. 
Maly. 71-25 lire. 


Free Market Rates.—The following rates prevailed on January 2, 1946. 


Egypt. Piastres (97) 97§-§. Ondia. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 174-1840. China, 
$3-3%. tran. Ri. 128-1350. Mong Keng. 1/24-1/3,. Singapore. 2/51) -2/44. 


Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which no rate 
of exchange is quoted in London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 
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istics « 48 | 8 4054 403 f68 | 403% § 
Montreal ...... 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-750; 90-875 90-680 90 -750 
Zuricht ....... 23-70 | 23-70 | 23-460 | 23-60 | 23-60 23 -60 
Buenos Airest 24-71 | 24-71 | 24-71 | 24-68 | 24-70 | 24-72 
Rio de Janeiro 5-125 5-125 5-15 5°15 | 5-15 (Christmas; 5-15 
disbon 2 ....... 4-05 | 4-05 4-05 4:05 | 4-05 Day | 4-05 
Barcelona ..... 9-20 9-20 | 9-20 9-20 9-20 9-20 
Stockholm .... | 23-85 238 23 -85 23-855 | 23-855 23-8 
Brussels ...... 2 2a 2-28 2-28 2-28 2-28) 2-28 
PROS ockcenes | 2-01 201 2-01 2-01, 2-01} 0-87 

Dec. Dec. Dec. | Dec Jan. Jaa. 
28 29 | #3 1 
1945 1945 1945 | 1945 1946 1946 
} | 
i | | 

Cables :— | Cents Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
NO | 403%§ | 40348 | 40348 | 40385 | 40355 
Montreal ............5.- | 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-750 | 90-750 | | 90-560 
el naies tats 23-60 | 23-60 | 23-60 | 23-60 23 -60 
Buenos Airest........... 24-72 | 24-70 | 24-68 24-68 | | 24-68 
Rio de Janeiro .......... 5-15 5-15 5-15 5°15 | Market | 5-15 
_ eee eee 4-05 4-05 405 | 405 § closed | 4-05 
Barcelona .............. 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | 9-20 | | 9-20 
SIL. conn ncnenay® 23-85  23-85h | 23-85) 23-854 | 23-855 
RS Son h os bas ce 2-28 | 2-28 2-285 2-785 2-28} 
Re 0-87 | 0-84 0-842 | oe | 0-84 
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THE ECONOMIST, January 5, 1946 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the nine days ended December 31, 
1945, total ordinary revenue was 463,741,000 
avainst ordinary expenditure of £117,393,000 
and issues to sinking funds of £100,000. 
Thus, including sinking fund allocations of 
{10,539,025, the deficit accrued since April 
jst is £2,116,928,000 against /2,467,066,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
RE VENUE AND EXPENDIT URE 


Receipts into the 
| Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
1 
| 


Esti- | , | , 
Revenue mate, | — } April Week 9 Days 
1945-46 t | ended ended 
oO | to Dec Dec 
2 a c. c. 
| Dec. Dec. 
| 1944 | 1945 | 
ORDINARY | 
REVENUE | | | 
Income Tax ....- 1350000, 595,512 638,675 27,838 27,605 
Gor-taX ..sskkane 80,000 18,058 17,349 320) 450 
Estate, ete., Duties 115,000) 79,336 88,173 705) 1,630 
Stamps. ...eeeeee | 19,000 11,315 17,634 504 50 
BDSG. .ccaveea | 24,627 25,908 145) 300 
RPT. pisces 500,000 379'710 335,208 95. 1,780 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 182 156 5 10 


Total Inland Rev. 2065000 1101540 1123103 29,412) 31,825 


Customs. ....+0 - 589, 000 434, 233 424, 980 6,336 9,400 
Eeciee os sencaes 541,000 375,800 402,700 19,600 21,200 
Total Customs & 

Excise ..<s seas 1130000 810,033 827,680 25,936 30,600 
Motor Duties .... 30,000 5,825 11, 864 175 
Post Office (Net { ' 

Receipts) ...... ae ove ase eee ees 
Wireless Licences) 4,850; 3,270 3400 530 550 
Crown Lands....' 1,000! 720 Set “ssa 70 
Receipts from Sun- ° 

dry Loans..... | 323,500} 5,215, 7,387, ... me 
Misceil. Receipts... 23,000 63,917) 56,796 101 696 








3265000 1990520 2030950 56, 154 63, 741 


Tota] Ord. Rev.. 





SFLF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & meen 114, 100, 87,550 86,100 2,600 1,800 


Totti socccceccce '3379100 2078070 sustase 58, -— 65,541 
' | 








Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 


payments 
£ thousands) — 


















































Esti-_ | ——_-----—-- —— 
Expenditure | mate, | April | April yy. 
jnses-46} 2 | 1 | Ged 2Dars 
| eo | ae | Dee. | Dec 
ee hae J | 31, | 31, 
s94¢ | 1945 1944 | | 1945 
vat srineilhinseatiadnd dike eit biaine’ 
ORDINARY | 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of| 
Nat. Debt. .. ../ 465,000 310,872 332,731, 1,851 1,833 
Payments to N.| 
reland........ 1, 000) 6,089 7,301) ... | 729 
Other Cons. Fund! | 
Services ....... / 8,000) 4,390} 4,987 77; 89 
en | 484,000 321,351, 345,109 1,928) 2,650 
Supply Services. . 19343282 4125926 3792231 76,784 114742 
Web cxsideanael ‘5827202 4447277 4137340 78, 713 117393 
ey 
SELF-BALANCING | | 
P.O. & Brdcasting! 114,100, 87,550 86,100, 2,600, 1,800 
Tell. eheceed 594138 fsseazt 4223440 81,313 119193 





appa | Se 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
bemg shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£380,281 to £3,356,453, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
increased the gross National Debt by 
£52,851,717 to £24,372 million. 


NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 


breton Woods Agreement Act, ee. 65 
erseas Trade Guarantees 


‘ NET RECEIPTS ({ thousands) 
O. and Telegraph... . ER RR TS 1,350 


MONTH’S CHANGES IN DEBT 
£ '000 


Net Receipts 


Net REPAYMENTS 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 


JANUARY 2, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


4 i 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circin. ... 1374,767,594 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,318,781 
partment .. 25,480,239 | Other Sees... . 659,980 
‘ Silver Coin ... 


6,139 


Amt. ot Fid. 


Issue 


. 1495,000.000 





Treasury Bills .... 139,775 | Nat. SavingsCerts.. 1,950 
3%, Def. Bonds ... 21,219 | 2% Conversion Loan. 
23°, Nat. War Bads., | 1945 : 25 
1954-56 .......” 64,750 | 24%, Nat. Defence 
3°, Savings Bonds, | Bds., 1944-48. ... 25 
1965-75 . 286,900 | “ Other Debt *:— 
3% Ter. Annuities. . 198,799 | Internal .... 4,541 
Tax Res. Certs .... 35,701 Butenal........ Rar 
| Ways & Means Adv. 216,400 
| Treasury Deposits. . 206,500 
737,144 | 434,818 
FLOATING DEBT 
(4 mullions) 
; Ways and 
Bills Means Trea- 
| Advance~ sury | Totat 
SS remo ok eta bane 
| | Bank ve : 
Ten- | r Public ot ante Debt 
| der | *4P | Nepts. | Ene- ed 
land 
me eye : Reo ene eS Se Sea ae ee ae 
tee. «0 3806 ‘2 =| 587-7|59-2] 794-5 6247-4 
945 | 
Sept. 29 40515 +2 621-0] 17-7 | 2122-0 6815-9 
vet. € (1690 -0! | Not available i 
. 13 1690-0 + 
» 20 |1690 -0 | 


» 27 {1710-0} 2329-5 
Nov. 3 /1730-0 

» 10 (1750-0) 

» 17 (1770-0) 


603-1} ... {2088-0 | 6730-6 
Not available | 











» 24 11790 -0| 2296-2 647-9 | | 1843-0 | 6577-1 
Dec. 1 [1810-0 Not available 
» 8 1820 -0) Hs 
» 15 {1820 -0) | 
» 22 |1820 0} | ~ 
i» 29 422'6 -0 423-0] 8-5| 1636-5 6294-0 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
' : Per 
Amount Average Cent. 
Date oi |_ 5 oe Rate Allotted 
Tender | | of Allot- | at 
Otiered APPHEd | 4 otted ment | Min. 
| for | Rate 
1 % 
ced s. d. | 
Dew 29 sad a Bae 0-67 | 17 
1945 
Sept. 130-0 | 251-4 30 -0 20 0-04 31 
Oct. * | 130-0 | 244-7 3-0}; 20 O-ll 33 
» 12 | 130-0 | 246-0 130 “0 20 0-12 32 
. 19 | 150-0 | 235-2 | 150-0 10 1-60 52 
» 26 | 150-0 | 215-4) 150-0 10 1-95 61 
Nov. 2 | 150-0 | 223-5] 150-0 10 1-67 55 
» 9 | 150-0 | 233-3 | 150-0 10 1-42 50 
, 16} 150-0 | 233-5} 150-0 10 1-52 51 
» 23} 150-0} 218-1 | 150-0 10 1-53 46 
» 30] 140-0 | 216-4 | 140-0 10 0-29 54 
Dec. 7 | 130-0 | 221-0 | 130-0 9 11-30 36 
» 14} 130-0 | 209-4 | 130-0 9 11-76 46 
» 21 | 130-0} 219-7 | 130-0 9 11-11 33 
» 28 | 130-0 } 211-5 | 130-0 10 1:52 | 53 


On December 28 applications at £99 7s. 6d. for bills to be 
paid for on Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday of 
the following week were accepted as to about 53 per cent. 
of the amount applied for, and applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. iretes at £99 17s. 7d. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday were accepted in full. £130 
million of Treasury Bills are being offered for January 4. 
For the week ended January 5 the banks are asked for 
Treasury deposits to the maximum amount of £140 million. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 


(g thousands) 























} 
3% % | B% 
a N.S.C. Defence Savings | War 
eS Bonds Bonds ee Bonds 
1945 
Qct. 16 6,026 23,011 23,132 
», 23 | 6,474 23,957 | 24,873 
ae 6,466 36,718 22,970 
Nov. 6 5,233 47,812 24,335 
13 5,264 40,579 18,838 
~~ 2. 4,737 47,791 | 10,162 
a ae 4,588 40,297 6,343 
Dec. 4 4,089 52,824 7, 327 
a ae 3,640 88,651 18, 624 
- 3,119 130,362 | 27.478 
.. 2 2,494 Tap closed 
| 
otals | 
> date /1,501,906* | 947,676* 12,777,1414§ 3,419,545$8 
* 318 weeks. + 260 weeks. t 247 weeks. 


§ Including all Series. 

Interest tree loans received by the Treasury up 
Dec, 18th amounted to a total value of £72,457, 765, 
Up to Dec. 31 principal of Savings Certificates to the 
amount of {301,320,000 has been repaid. 


Gold Coin and 
Bulhon (at 
172s. 3d. per 
of. fine)...s. 247,833 


1400, 247,833 1400,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


é 4 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 350,469,838 


Govt. Secs.... 


aa 3,310, 573 |; Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 23, 907,2 242) Discounts and 
-_--— Advances... 9,929,737 
Other Deps. : Securities.... 15,530,217 
Bankers. .... 296,506,876 me f 
Other Accts.. 63,951,423 25.465, 954 
—_—- Notes. . — 25,480,239 
360, 458, 299 Gold & Silver 
Gee caso s.<s 413,083 
401, 829, 114 401, 829, 114 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


_(£ millions) _ 





| 
| Jan. | Dee. | Dec. [ Jan. 
Lo} a. os 


1238 -4/1376 -0:1379°9) 1374 -8 


Issue Dept.: 
Notes in circulation ..... 
Notes in banking depait- 


MN Ss even Cowie c es | 21-8 24-2; 20-3; 25-5 
Government debt and | i 
SOCUTTINGF So icc eces 1249 -1 1399-31399 sp 399 -3 
Other securities......... 0-9 0-7 0-7 0-7 
_. 0:2 0-2 Q-2 0-2 
Valued at s. per fine oz. | 168/- 172/3) 172/3 172/3 
Banking Dept. : i 
Deposits : | t 
Be EE CE ee 16-4 7-2 §-3} 23-5 
Sado ws ov aoe,s Ha 251-4, 228-9 274-5 296-5 
oh ES SE Pee i; 56-4 59-9 58-5 64-0 
GE titan nese néeed | 324-2) 296-0 338-3) 384-0 
Securities : j 
Government............ 300-8 266-0) 313-5) 350-5 
Discounts, etc........... 15 -2 9-] 8-4 9-9 
En 5 Stina ge nee ase 4a 12:5) 14-1, 13-6, 15:5 
WNP fa Gee seks sees tin 328-5) 289-2) 335-4 375-9 
Banking dept. res. ........ 13-5} 24-6; 20-7; 25-9 
°. o | ‘ 
0 ‘0 so ‘ 
*“ Proportion ”...........- 4-1 8-3} 6°] 6-7 


* Government debt is ‘£11, 015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from £1, 350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 


PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
£ thousands 

























Week Aggregate 
Ended ne {from Jan 1 to 
Des: Dee. Dec Dec. 
30, | 29, 30, | 29, 
1944 1945 4 1944 | 1945 
Working days :— ‘ 4 ~ 306 305 
Birmingham....... 1,375 | 1,104 | 90,202 | 93,173 
Bradford.......... 2,448 | 2,193 | 94,053 99,047 
PR sc8kicnsten 475 | 385 | 34,138 | 35,495 
li sacccscvse’ : 477 | 869 30,308 | 39,163 
EOP vivntueads .-| 1,628 | 1,631 | 59,914 63,983 
Leicester.......... 524 | 563 | 41,451 | 45,827 
Liverpool ......... 3,873 | 3,776 | 264,678 286,386 
Manchester........ 3,919 | 2,994 170,732 186,071 
Newcastle ows 1,597 | 1,368 | 88,596 | 95,362 
Nottingham....... 309 | 290 | 21,003 | 24,132 
Sheffield ...... éée 733 543 | 47,861 | 47,423 
Southbampton...... lll | 173 8,288 | 9,950 
12 Towns........-| 17,469 | 15,889 | 951,224 1026012 


6,152 | 5,551 | 397,691 | 436,487 


GOLD AND SILVER 

The Bank of England’s official buying price tor goid 
remained at 172s. 3d. per fine ounce throughout the 
week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 
have been 44d. for cash and for two months. The New 
Youk market price of silver remained at 70% cents per 
ounce thioughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
_ per per 
Fine Tolas 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
Be Pee oa se ced itocu 81 10 1338 
i. Pereics snccceaes os 81 7 133 14 
it Ei meee meade $1 5 133. 12 
hai a sh commana 81 8 13440 4 
1946 
Jam. Le cccccccces eneee Market closed 
o Bicks~sqeadl aad 82 65 135 +0 
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THE ECONOMIST, January 5, 1946 


THE REVENUE 


1.--AN ACCOUNT OF THE TOTAL REVENUE OF THE 


UNITED KINGDOM, in the undermentioned periods of the 


Year ending March 31, 1946, as compared with the corresponding periods of the preceding Year. 


Quarter trom Octeber 1 to December 31, 1945, compared 
with the corresponding Quarter of the preceding Yeat 


Quarter ending Quarter ending 























Period from Apri! 1 to December 31, 1945, compared 

with the corresponding Period of the preceding Year 

Estimate for 
the Year 














1945-45 Period ending | Period ending pet = 
Yec, 3 c. 31, Increase Decrease Dec. 31, Dec. ce nerease crease 
meee Se span 1944) 1945 
Orpinary REVENUE i ‘ é t L 4 £ £ 
" oe o : Tas. = s 178,702,000 190,497,000 11,795,000 vie 1,350,000,000 595,512,000 638,675,000 43,165,000 vss 
a 7.218.000 6,551,000 667,000 80,000,000 18,058,000 17,349,000 Y 709,000 
Est te, kc. Duties kaos; 24,917,000 31,141,000 6,224,000 . 115.000'000 79,336,000 88.173.000 8,837,000 = 
Ne se kaa. 41247000 6.560.000 2.436.000 om 19,000,000 11.115,000 17,634,000 6,519,000 
Nati efen: oO bi 8,446,000 8,165,000 fi 281,000 e rn ANC 24,627,000 25,908, 281, Bi aah 
Ratan Woke Ten: meribution ... 128'410.000 120,525,000 7,885,000 | f 500,000,000 4 379'710,000 335,208,000 be | 37,502,000 
Other Jnlaad Revenue Duties... 52,000 35,000 17,000 1,000,000 182,000 156,000 is "26,000 
Total Inland Revenu a "351,869, 000 363,474,000 20,455,000 8,850,000 2,065,000,000 1,101,540,000  1,123,103,000, 59, 800 .000 38,237,000 
¢ wstows and } ?s i 
ea. -ccacee | 150,025,000! 147,142,000 2,883,000 | $89,000,000 434,233,000 424,980,000 a 9,253,000 
Excier ... ae. t acene | 925'800,000 138,700,000 12,900,000 . 541,000,000 375,800,000 402,700,000 26,900,000 as 
Tota! Customs and FExcise.... | 275,825,000 | 285,842,000. _ 12,900,000 2,883,000 | 1,130,000,000 810,033,000 | 827,680,000 26,900,000 9,253,000 
aie Widieieh Wadllen .... axe ccc ~~ 1.916,000| 2,771,000 855,000 30,000,000 5,825,000 11,864,090 6,039,000 | 
Post Office (Net Receipts). -~ vee oo city eee eos i 
Wastin Minion coico-s scaccescccas 1.580,000 1,610,000 30.000 | 4,850,000 5,210,000 3,400,000 130,000 | 
Contes Waeth. . -6.a, occ celeccceates oa 250,000 250.000 =. fs 1,000,000 720,000 720,000 ~ a 
Ressints Som: Sendey Leaks .. 4... 2,805,127! 2,495,070 310,057 11,150,000 5,214,930 7,387,293 2,172,363 | ait 
Miscellaneous Receipts .....-.+-.20.2 | 20,823,245 11,356,388 ci | 9,466,857 23,000,000 63,917,308 56,796,019 = 7,121,289 
Fotal Ordinay Revenue .... | 655,068,372 | 667,798,458 34,240,000 21,509,914 _3,265,000.000 | 1.990,520,238 | 2,030,950.312 95,041,363 54,611,289 
i j \-- - — Wroe 
£12,730,086 £40, 430,074 
Net Increas j Net Increase 
Serr-BaLancinG ReVENUE i } | } 
Post Office Revenue sesseese | 30,900,000 29,950,000 950,000 | 114,100,000! 87,550,000 —-86, 100,000 a 1,450,000 
rota! Pee ed cove | 685,968,372 | 697,748.458 34,240,000 | 22,459,914 3,379,100 000 | 2,078,070,238 | 2,117,050,312 | 95,041,363 56,061,289 
| } ee _— ed ' — — 
| £11,780,086 £38,980,074 
i | Net Increase Net Increasé 


{11--AN ACCOUN 


‘T showing the RECEIPTS into and ISSUES out of the EXCHEQUER in the Period ending 


December 31, 1945, as compared with the corresponding period of the preceding Year. 


Estimate for Period ending | Period ending 








RECEIPTS. the Year Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1945-46 | 1944 1945 
ee oo < oe te 
£ a! f 
Ordinar v Revenue, as shown in Account I 3,265, 000, 000 | ! od 2,030,950, 312 
i ” | 
| | 
iO 
I | 
. j | 
Seit-Balancing Kevenue, as shown ia 
RII Bhs cloned neice eiucennnnionieal : 114,100,000 | 87,550,000 | 86, 100,000 
Potel Freese 245 0 iiss Kx be 0d ccdodcee 2,078,070,238 ' 2,117,950,312 
i 
Receipts under Section 4 (4) (6) of the Overseas Trade | 
Guarantees Act, 1939 ........... pee nves eeuueeeS 183,272 | 165.940 
i 
Money Raised by Creation of Debt— i 
(a) For Capital Expenditure Issues— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) | i 
Det LIOR dcdllt ocvutnancnccacd0ia .t 5,350,000 | 4,400,000 
Gh) Hor atiar Tass OAT a es Gace ccceus Keteu . 2,467,547,905 1,974 004,685 
Receipts under the War Damage Act, 1941* ......... t 
i j 
Receipts under Section 16 (3) of the War Risks Insurance | 
Act, 1939... iebbes +b +bnenmsndikel eae on 169, 500,000 
Repayments, &.— 
In respect ot Issues under Section 4 of the Overseas } 
Trade Guarantees Act, 1939 .........-..000 791,200 5,611,400 
in respect of Issues under Land Settlement (Facilities) 
Acts, 19}9 and 3921 ...... (Feb dudes oo dares 137,673 143,057 
in reapect ot Issues under Section 26 ‘of the Tithe 
Se ER eee capreeccce | 2,269,151 2,008,934 
la respect of issues under Section 1 of the North } 
Atlantic Shipping Act, 1934 ....0-sses-c0e: ae | 100,000 
| 4,554,349,437 | 4,270,984, 328 
Balances in Exchequer on 1944 1945 
April 1— £ £ 
Bank of England... | 2,060,515 2,032,023 | 
Rank of Treiand.... | 492,419 | 468,824 i 
Dar EEr ere: Rae. ge 2,492,934 | 2,500,847 
f apeemat 7s 4,273,485,175 


1 


Treasury, 











ei entepetendidemtesitetae Tenia ae 
Estimate for | Period ending Period ending 
ISSUES | the Year | Dee. 31, Dec. 31, 
1945-46 | 1944 1945 
OrpiINARY EXPENDITURE. £ £ £ 
Interest and Management of National | | 
WEE gcwJbd ok tho bass ceebecacreee 465,000,000 310,871,540 332,731,329 
Payments to Northern Ireland Exchequer 11,000,000 6,088,990 7,391,193 
Other Consolidated Fund Serviees...... i 8,900,000 4,390,255 4,986,535 
etehcsi.. Sccessscseee | 484,000,000 | 321,350,785 | 345,109,055 
fotal Supply Services (excluding 
Self-Balancing) ............0.. | 5,343,282,000 | 4,125,925,925 | 3, 792,230, 675 


Total Ordinary Expenditure ... | 5,827,282,000 “4 447,276, 710 | 4, 137, 339, 730 
Se_r-BaLanctnG EXpenpiturRe. 
Post Office Expenditure corre ee z to 


Revenue ........ 








cae 114,100,000 $7,550,000 | $6, 100,000 
Ss NNO. 2. nos ctbbnemndceninns pa | 4,534,826,710 4,223,439,730 
Interest Outside the Permanent Debt Charge— | 
Issues under Section 4 (5) (a) of the Overseas Trade | ' 
Guarantees Act, 1939 ... ; : 183,272 | 165,940 
Issues to Meet Capital Expenditure— 
Under the Post Office and Telegraph (Money) Act, | 
9048s ass: soo abana Sheba detach «oss Rae 5, 350,000 4,400,000 
UE HUE. 5 0c 5 a cle Kwan bs ub ald ee o Dates Aes ! 10, 309,408 10,539,025 
Issues under Section 26 (J) of the Tithe Act, 1936... i 2,070,000 — 2,320,000 
Issues under Section 4 (1) of the Overseas Trade Read 
he BO on a bins CUR 45 cb Anthea ake bediieds o4ies i 639,000 | 1,097,000 
Issues under Section 8 (1) of the Housing (Temporary 
Accommodation) Act, 1944 ...0.......5 sctsintien - | 100,000 , 28,000,000 
{issues under Section 4 (2) of the Housing (Scotland) 
ME, Min cad «mayo Th ste daauat tartestec: terestt 102,500 
Issues under Section 2 (1) of the Bretton Woods Agree- 
Ry SIs x ans 6's cathe eka ob ace >a ea bbe i { 64,516 
Issues under Section 1 of the Anglo- ee Armaments 
Credit) Agreement Act, 1938 . Seas eae ak ok ecaiad ote | ll 
Dec. 31, Dec. 31, | 4,553,478,390 | 4, 270, 128,722 
1944 1945 i 
Balances in Exchequer— £ £ 
Bank of England... | 1,976, 366 2,120,830 
Bank of Ireland.... | 1,387,615 | 1,235,623 | 
on ee 5,563,981 | 3,356,453 
£ 4, 556,842,371 | 4,273,485, 175 


* In addition to the sums credited to Miscellaneous Revenue corresponding to amounts paid aut of the Vote of c re dit lo meet expenditure under the Act. 
December 31, 1945 ,. 


ene ee 
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ECONOMIST, January 5 


THE 1946 


OVERSEAS BAN&«K 
RETURNS 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 
Million $’s 


J2 U.S.F.R. Banks Dee. | Dec. | Dee. Dee. 
RESOURCES 28, | 13, 20, 27. 
cold certifs. on hand and due 1944 1945 1945 | 1945 
from Treasury .....esece- 17,859 17,115 17,067 17,062 
Total reserveS ..-..cessese. 18,691 17,891 17,863 17,863 
fotal cash reserves........- 224 223 216 207 
fotal U.S. Govt. sees. .....- 19,064 23,493 23,668 24,036 
fotal loans and secs. ....... 19,223 23,806 24,030 24,531 
Fotal resources ........4...! 40,202 44,289 45,052 44,851 
LIABILITIES 
PR. notes PGs é catene os 21,725 24,516 24,663 24.736 
iixeess mr. bamk res. ....... 1,400 1,250 1,450 1,350 
Mr. bank res. dep. ........- 13,969 15,669 15,906 15,658 
Govt, deposits ....-...+.4.- 901 627 718 1,199 
fotal deposits .........+5.. 16,471 17,499 17,908 18,139 
fotal liabilities ........0s. 40,202 44,289 45,052 44,851 
Reserve ratio. ......ecseses 148 -9%, 42 -6",, 42 -0°,, 41-7", 
BANK AND TRYASURY i 
RESOURCES | 
\ionetary gold stock..... aie | ee 20,045 29,066 20,065 
jreasury & bank currency... 4,131) 4.317 4,526 4,334 
LIABILITIES 
\loney in circulation........ | 28, 335, 28,370 28,557 28,649 


Vreasury cash and dep. ..... 3, 278) 2,895, 3,006 3,482 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL 
SETTLEMENTS Miles Swiss gold Frs 


Oct. 31, | Oct. 31, | Nov. 30, 
AssETs 1944 = 1945 1945 
Gold in bare ......s0e0- 119-7 118-3 118-3 
Cati.cé <ethddes Casiteads 443 42-9 41-3 
Sigtst feed. ios. cvigi ot 129 9-4 9°8 
( commercial MED. acc dades 59 0 71-5 70-9 
Sreasury bills ........... 14-5 11-4 11-4 
lime funds at interest. ... 15-0 2°7 2:7 
sundry bills and invests...j 200-3 198 -9 199-7 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits: Annuity .,....{ 152-7 152-7 152-7 
German ...... 76-3 7673 | 76-3 
Central banks. . 66 | 3:7 | 3-2 
Other. ........ 0-9 | 0-9 0-9 
Rs. inci Ces 29-4 | 170 | 169 
BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 
~~ | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Dee. 
| 2 | @ | 6 | 13 
ASSETS i 1945 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
GO s+ saa bbess tanna | 65,152, 65,152, 65, 152) 65,152 
\Private discounts and) | 
advances .........:- 44.531 47,283. 48,406, 47,183 
Advances to State: 
, ee ee 490,506, 490,506 490,506, 490,506 
a) In ocenpation costs. | 426,000, 426, 426,000 426,000 
(b) Treasury advances . Nil | Nil Nil | Nil 
ce) Fixed advances ... -| 64,506, 64,506 64,506 64,506 
_. Liapiaries © | 
Nets ices «sens ae | 536,611); 545, 795, 555,575, 557,106 
Deposit total ....... ae 70, 108) 68,351, 57,726 52,932 
\@) Govt. accounts ....} 21,100) 21. 708; 10, 274 5,593 
Other accounts ........ 49, 008) 46,643, 47,452 47,339 


CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
Million £’s 





} | 
| Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. 
. 23 8, 15, 22, 

: ASSETS 1944 1945 1945 | 1945 
MOONE ci bsavn cop -+eevot 265) 2-65 2-65) 2-65 
Brit. Govt. sees... . «. ee} 28°39 34°87 35°37) 35-27 
Sterling balances ..........| 2-27) 0-92, 0-94) 1-26 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation . ..| 33°38 38-57 39-07} 39-36 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
_ Million Belgian Frs. 


} Nov. | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. 
|. 22, 29, 6 13, 
Assers 1945 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
INT Gi hse ctnmaies yo +e ccatad 31,166 31,166) 31,603; 31,383 
Yoreign exchange .......... | 4,769, 4.816 3,863, 3,214 
Private loans and accounts . 836 1,099! 910: 1,307 
Loans to State ............| 44,812 40,686. 42,021) 41.806 
LIABILITIES | 
lie... = le 66,761) 68,232 68,768 
Current accounts: 
fa) Govt. accounts < 2) 


{b) Private accounts . ~ 3,170 3,231, 4,396, “3,366 


RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
_ Million ee 


' ! { 


| Dec. | Nov. | Nov. | Dec. 
| 365, | 23, | SD 7, 14, 
AssErs | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold coin & bullion | 444 444 444 444 444 
Rupee coin ......:..| 153 171 174 164 155 


Balances abroad... . . | 3,471 5,508 5,641 5,558) 5,555 
Sterling securities ...| 8,863) 10,693, 10,693 10,823) 10,873 
Ind. Govt. rup. sees...| 578} 578) «(578 578, 578 
Investments ........| 139) 199 199 199 213 


LIABILITIES | i 
Notes in cireulation. .| 9,947) 11,753 11,764 11,904 11,971 
Deposits: Govt. ..... ) 2,503; 4,698 4,850 4,724 4,799 
BIOMD*. a cabc'eekec tt a0 855 830 854 743 
Reserve ratio ....... 2 *7%, 93-71% » 93 7% 93 -8%, 93 -9% 
Tae 


AUSTRALIAN ¢ COMMONWEALTH 
\BANK—CENTRAL BANKING 
BUSINESS 


Million £A' 


=~—— 
| 


Deo. | Dee. | Deo. 





Nov. | 
my. 1.4 10, | 17%, 
ASSETS 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold and balances abroad. . .'177 +78 169 -72 171-43 174-41 
Australian coin ............ ‘| 2-88 2-87 2-84 2-85 
Govt. and other securities. . .'410 -57.421-05 421 05.419 -24 
Other assets........0-e008: | 12-71 11-85) 12-91 13-18 
LIABILITIES 
DAR so 54 sae a xs anew sees 1190 - 46.191 -21, 191- ‘6, 196 -46 
Trading banks deposits:— | 
(a) Special accounts...... '230 -69 230 -87 230 87 230 +8 
(b) Other accounts. rel 27-07| 25-77 26-45) 29- 
Other liabilities....... oes 


- 139 -41 146 -80 140 65.138 
} } | 


a — a 


ee 
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BANK OF CANADA 
Million Can. 3$’s 

Dec, Nov. | Nov Dec. 

6, 21, 30, 5, 

ASSETS 1944 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Reserve: Goldt a ad ie aa toe oid 
Other. ... ' 172-26 159-03. 159-03 161-78 
Securities ....... . 1516 -54 1785 -56,1807 -55 1819 -98 


LIABILITIES 
Note Circulation .. 1012 -79 1120 -73,1113 -84 1116 -60 
Deposits: Com. Govt... 21-07 126-73; 159-10) 160-99 
Chartered banks ...... 439-14 491-24) 495-22; 502-39 
| } 
* Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
Exchange Control Board against securities. 


CENTRAL BANK OF ARGENTINA 
Million paper pesos 








1 | 

Nov. | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. 

| 6 31, 15, 

ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold at home..... .| 1,243) 1,238) 1,234| 1,232 
Other gold and for. exc. ..| 2,498] 3,305; 3,365) 3,340 
Non Int. Govt. bonds . . s 92} 84 84 84 
Treasury bonds ..... ; 768; 746) 745 745 

LIABILITIES { | | | 

Notes in circulation . . .| 2,210 2,631; 2,682! 2,694 
Deposits: — | 631) 599! 536 538 
Sivces’ 1,302) 1,659 1,743) 1,685 
Certs. of participation Secced ae ae 182) 183 
Reserve ratio. ...... : 83 -6% ST eer “4°% ‘87: “3% 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


j i | te eRe 
ire | Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov 











o-+ 1-2 t & 1 

AssETs | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
I isch deed ean | 276-4 294-7) 294-7) 294-7| 294-7 
Clearing & other exch. -| 55-0; 54- 7) 53-8 52-5) 54-3 
Treasury bonds ...... ; 128-0} 125°2) 125-2) 125-2 2 
Commercial bills ..... 577 +1, 546-7) 548-6, 543-4 539-7 
Securities ........... 50+1) 43-3 43:3; 43-3) 43-2 
Advances .........4. | 258-0] 250-4) 246-2) 248-9, 247-8 

} 


LIABILITIES | { } 
| 969-7) 923-5) 918-1; 922-6 924 


Notes in circulation . 2 
i ae een 204-1; 201-3) 200-3; 101-1, 187-2 
Clearing & other exch., 28-6) 36-0, 35-6) _— 35°9 
i | \ i 
BANK OF SPAIN 
Million Pesetas 

; Oct. July | Aug. Oct. 

} 31, | SL | 31, | 31, 

ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Reserve: Gold...... 11, 134 -8 1,199 -4 1,189 -4,1,187-7 
Sta cas dua "663 ‘0, 686-1 651-2 686-8 
Discounts and advances. | 3,109 -5 3,378 -3, 3,306 -7, 3,543 -7 
Investm’ts & Govt. debt. 16315 0 16128 -7 (15841 - -7:15937 +7 

LIABILITIES 

otes in circulation .... 16962 4 17093 -1 17183 -1,17990 -4 
posits: Govt.... 11,771 -7| 1,434 -3, 1698-2 925-5 
Cscccce | 3,746 -8) 3,894 -9 3,878 -1 3,666 -5 





(Continued from page 34) 

FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to Decem- 
ber 31st, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrowing 
The items shown as net are given after allow- 


in meeting expenditure. 


** THE ECONOMIST " INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICE: 











=... . a — 
3h, se | ee: She, se Sos 
1937* 194 86| = (1945 1945 | 1949 

| | 





wi 


(1927 = 100) 


Nov Dec by 








Cereals and ee pases ese s 9 | or 3 107 6 - ‘7 107 9 
i i : Other Foods. . cece 07 - { 107-3 107-3 107 -3 
7 for a and —: Textiles. cccsccccss eoece 74-2 104-0 | 105:-4 | 105-4 105-4 
Minerals .....0.0 eecece 113-2 14465 | 1543 | ~1543 154-3 
({ thousands) Miscellaneous.......e06¢ | 870 | 1289 | 127-7 | 127-5 | 127-9 
fotal ordinaty expenditure... ... 4,137,340 | Total ordinary revenue 2,030,950 Complete Index ......... 81-2 118-3 196 195 © 119-7 
New sinking fpnds cb een ee take 10,539 | Loans raised:—- : 2 roe eae are 
J oans repaid: _ I% Defence Bonds OO) ccs ees 133,721 1913=100 119- Q | 162+7 | 164 ‘St 164°5 164-6 
4 vo Conversion Loan, 1944. . 150 3°, Savings Bonds, 5560's ie’ a en ee Re eee i ‘ 
, Cony I 1945.... 245,193 2}°% Nat. War Bonds, 5 oe — ——— ~ 
ae Net Ine Baek 1944- 48. 20,008 HP Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56. 425,780 * Highest level ears during 1932- 37 onan * Revised figures 
Other Debt ":— 14e? | Exchequer Bonds, 1950 . 124,431 
External (net) ........ 22.422 Nat. Savings Certs. (net)...... {16,050 COST OF LIVING INDEX 
increase in balances ...... 856 Tax Reserve Certs. (net)...... 93: 
- 3%, Term. Annuities (net)..... 503,274 (July, 1914=100) 
“ Other Debt ":— as roernreies ee — 
Internal (net) ..... oe 2, irst Dz f | Fuel an | Other All 
Floating Debt (net):— i ine sie Soo : Food j Rent ay | Li ht | Items Items 
Treasury Bills ..... 545,240 } i 
Public Dept. Ady. ..... Dr.152,700 >} --—__ i | 
Bank of England Adv. . : ; ii ; | | : 
Treasury Deposits .......... Dv.222,500 Weights: | 7 Shei ei Ped. 
Miscellaneous receipts ....... -, 165,185 Sak... WOOD . ccrcoseess j 4 = i ee } _ os } 155 
- gas tek - 1941 {annual aver. 66 380- 2 } 199 
4,436,508 ¢ 4,436,508 | 1945 (anuual a V soses 160 | 164 | 398-400, 240 265 | 200 
1943 ; ae er 166 =—s«éd164 45 0 | 24 291 | 198 
ae .| 168 1644 | 65 | 291 | 200 
; i i 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE Oct., 1944 ae ae 164 | 345 | 263 291 | 201 
Nov. , ‘ 168 164 345-350 | 264 291 | 1 
“ The T Dec. ,, 168 164 345-350 | 264 291 |} 20) 
Economist ” itiv -—There was no change 
. ‘ Sensitive Petes aes “ © Ceh,, 1906 . 0.0... civcerces 169 166 3A5 276 292 203 
im the index (1935 = 100) during the weeks ended December 25, | Nov. , ...... ceaithiasile 7 48 166 345 | 276 92 | 203 
1945, and January 1, 1946. The crops component was 141.5, raw _ pee eee Ee RGR Ts Beaks oie nes ed 
materials 200.6, and the complete index 168.5. Source: Ministry of Labour Garett 
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| Year 
Company | Ended 
ee ey | July 31 
Allen & Hanburys Limited ........... June 30 
Amalgamated Cotton Mills Trust ...... Aug. 25 
Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields Limited ..... Sept. 
Aimy & Navy Investment Trust Co.... | Nov 
Associated British Maltsters........... Aug. 
Bigwood (Joshua) & Son ...........+. Sept. 
British Electric Transformer Co Sept 
British Rubber Estates of Java ....... June 
Brooklands (Weybridge) Limited ...... June 
Bucknall (Henry) & Sons Limited ..... May 
Caldwell’s Paper Mill ....< 2... 2.008 Sept 
Card Clothing & Belting Limited ...... Sept. 
Caeete ER cs. ab Geese s c0ccentd | Oct. 
Chembong Malay Rubber............. Mar. 
Conger & Co.'s SRG0G0 sisin con oc ncscccne Oct. 
ee gt. ey ee ee ee | July 
Crompton Parkinson Limited ......... Sept. 
Davis Estates Limited ............... Dec. 
Didek Simetng UB... « - pds sons so ce cip July 
Durian Sebatang Rubber Estates...... Mar. 
Eastern Sumatra Rubber Estates...... = | 
First Garden City Limited............ pt. 
Foreign Securities Investment Trust ... | Oct. 
Gascoignes (Reading) ............006. Oct. 
Goode, Durrant & Murray .........--+ uly 
Grattan Warehouses ............22e08 une 
Heinemann Holdings Limited ......... ov. 
Rictaitte TAMING. 6x.6so'o50ceneneks cose Aug. 
Coe 8 a eae are Sept. 
Hobson (H. M.) Aircraft & Motor Compts | Sept. 
Holroyd (John) & Co... ..........e00 Sept. 
Johore Rubber Lands Limited ........ Mar. 
Kelvin Investment Trust ............. Sept. 
Kintyre Tea Estates ........cccsccece June 
Kuala Muda Rubber Estates.......... Mar. 
Kulim Rubber Plantations ........... June 
ee ee ee pe ey ee oe Sept. 
Lafarge Aluminous Cement Co......... Mar. 
Lancashire Cotton Corporation ........ | Oct. 
Lanka Plantations Company.......... | June 
Ledang Bahru Limited............... | July 
Lewa Rubber Estates ..............0. June 
Llovds Packing Warehouses Limited... | Sept. 
Mans, Pa HGS... cs ckeussewee Sept. 
Marco Refrigerators Limited .......... Sept. 
Merah Rubber Estates ......... cece Mar. 
Mitchell. Cotts & Cosi sosi 5. sud June 
Moss Gear ¢ OTAPADRY .. 2.2 eee escecese Aug. 
Murray (D. & W.) Limited ........... July 
Mutual Finance Limited.............. Sept. 
New Mercantile Investment Trust ..... Dec. 
Odhams’ Properties Limited .......... Mar. 
Odhams (Watford) Limited........... Mar. 
Olive & Partington Limited........... Sept. 
Perak River Hydro-Electric Power .... uly 
Raleigh Cycle Holdings ...........2.. vov. 
ERS te Sept. 
Rubana Rubber Estates............0. 
Scottish Allied Investors ............. Ov. 
Scottish Assam Tea Co. ..... 005.6 Secs 
S ethan Australian CO... .diiieednandcoed June 
Scottish Consolidated Trust........... Nov 
Scottish Stockholders Investment Trust | Nov. 
Second Anglo-Celtie Trust .. 0.05. 054056 | Nov. 1 
Second British Steamship Trust ....... Dec. 
Sedgeley (F.M.S.) Rubber Co. ......... une 30 
Sembilan RAGE. oc ccessecsccsves July 31 
Serom Rubber Estates ............... Sept. 30 
Ss. G, B. (Dudley) Limited ........:... June 30 | 
Skinner (Thomas) & Co............... Mar. 31 
Smith (S.) & Sons (England).......... Aug. 4! 
Stream-Line Filters... 0... 2.0... sce ee Dec. 31 
Sungei Tukong Rubber Plantations.... | June 30 
Sungkap Para Plantations ............ is 3» 
Tali Ayer Rubber Estates ............ une 30 
Timber Fireproofing Co............... Sept. 30 
Trinidad Leaseholds Limited.......... June 30 | 1,696,933 | 
inited Match Industries Limited...... Oct. 31 19, 
United Motor Fimance Corporation .... | Mar. 
Wenlock Brewery Company .......... Oct. 31 
Wolverhampton Die-Casting Co........ une 30 
Wrights’ Ropes Limited.............. . 
’ 
Totals (£000's) : |Wo of Cos.; 
December 19, 1945, to December 31, 1945 | 


ae ee 
Whit Veith) WB vie cvoneccvinacvecce | 161 | 447,756 | 


t+ Free of Income Tax. 





New York Prices 


Close Close | 


Dec. Dec. | 3. Commercial Dec. 
1. Railroads. 2 8631 Se 


Atlantic Coast... 77 74 | Am. ——* 
Can. Pacific ....° 19 = ; Am. Viscose . 


Gt. Nthn. Pf. ... 60 =| Anaconda ...... 


N.Y. Central.... 35 Beth. Steel ..... 

Pennsylvania... 43$ «a | Briggs Mfg...... 

Southern ....... 605 ——— of Amer. 
Chrysler........ a 

2. Utilities, etc. | Distillers-Seag. . 

Amer. Tel....... 189} 191 | Eastman Kodak. 225 2 


Int. Telephone .. 30} 294 | Gen. Electric. . 


Pacifie Light ... 58 58 Gen. Motors ... 
People’sGas.... 903 9 | Inland Steel «... 
Sth. Cal. Ed..... 36% 36 | Int. Harvester . 
W. Union Tel. .. 53% 515 4 Inter. Nickel... . 


{a) December 27th. 





| after Deb. | Distribu- || 
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| 
| 
| 
43,658 
3,750 | 


1,752 


15,301 
10,717 
981 


7,032 


a 





40,345 | 105,078 


(k) Includes 16, 613 payment in full of arrears of dividend on O payment io full of arrears of dividend on Ordinary, shares. 


Name 


B.A. and Pacific 
B.A. Gt. Southern 
B.A. Western ......... 
— National Gross 
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COMPANY RESULTS are 19, 1945, to December 31, 1945) 


Appropriation Prepeting Year 
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Aggregate Gross 
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,000 |+ 362,000 | 55,143,000 |+ 2 
920,000 t 145,000 | 15,370,000 | + 


000 29,000 
000 * 2.673000 ‘390257, 
241.000 | 72,835,000 
491,000 308,471,000 =e 
000 — 1,401,000 292,090,000 
000 — 2,706,000 
200 | 
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LON DON 






























































ge | Price | Price | N 
Sam 2 | ice et Gross | eo 
Year 1945 i Name ot Security Ess —y is jae 3 | Year 3945 | Dividend: fl Name of Security I 18 
a | is 134 1946 | ” 1946 i ; aed 
tiga f Lew ff ‘ecities Fanas* | ed |__| High [| Low ||" (@) @® | i 
| conse ne | fs digs a % ‘Tron, Coal and Steel | 
gaz} 814 || Consols 24% oe .| U 90jxd|  Qbxd, 1:10 1/214 8) 61/5 | Sore k 4 b 3 a! liBaboock & Wikses Ord. £1. | 56/- 51/6 
il 1 | Consols 4 webs leer 1957) E 110 | 108Axd 1 510 2139 9 || 54/3 | 40/- | 1146] 34a Bolsover Colliery Ord. {1.. 46/- 46/3 
102 1944- E 1 jd }2 9 1/2 910) 30/- | 25/- ff tite 164 5 |} Browe (Joba) Ded. 1 ‘| 27/6 | 28/3 
1034 | 101 Coneorse fyoae 53. E 1 | 10% 6015 4/2 7 8! 11/9 | Beg] 6b Cammell Laird Ord. Stk. §/-|) 10/6 | 10/6 
107% | 10: Conv. 34% geet E 10 2068 | 1 9111/3 1 2/| 26/3 | 2176 | 5 |} ; al \Colvitles Ord. Sik. ...,.. | 22/3 | 22/9 
1004 | 994 | Exchequer az 1¥% 19 E 100% | 100% 017 2/134 8 00/7} | 82/6 || 15 b| 5 a (Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1. . .|) | 89/4}xd) 89/44 
99% | 978 | Funding 2 1956-61. . L oF | 98h 9110 9 21311 | 29/3 | 23- | 8 ¢} 8 ¢ |\Dorman Long Ord. Bas. ss 6/- | 26/- | 
102% 100} || Funding 2 ip 1952-57... L 1008 | 100{ 189'2B 6) 433 | Hf ff 7 6 4 a' Guest Keen &c. Ord. Stk. ai) 41/- 42/6 | 
1017 | 1004 || Funding 3% 1 1959-69... || L ole | Mle [112 0 219 2) 34/- | 28/- | 15 b| Tha Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- . 30/3 | 30/3 | 
115t | 112} | Funding 4% 3960-90...°) 1123 112; |1 411 219 1) 23/13 | 1574 | 6 c| 7 ¢ Hartand & W. Ord. Stk. fi.| 22/9 | 23/- 
103% | 1015 i Def. 3% 1954-58....|) E 1Oiixd 1024 xd 17 5° 214 0} 24/1) | 19/9 | 56! 2}a@) Powell Duffryn Ord. Stk. i 22/- 21/- | 
101} | 99% | War Bonds 1945-47 | E 100% 014 6 117 6) 54/6 | 41/3 t2ha| 4)b Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. {1..|| 45/- | 44/6 
102%, | 100 | War Bends 29 1946-48. E 1004 | 100% 0 5 0'2 3 9) 58/6 | 46/6 1c} 12bc Stewarts and Lloyds Def. {1) 56/3 57/- | 
102¢ | 100, | War Bonds 2 % 1949-81.) L 101% | 100#xd 1 47/2 6 8} 30/6 | 24/3 8h c oe Summers (J.) ‘A’ rd. Stk. £1)| 28/- 28/- 
101g. | 100$ | War Bonds 2 1951-53.) L 1003 100% 1 60°29 9° 58/9 | 41/9 8 b a Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. 1... 57/- 57/- | 
1018 | 100 || War Bonds 2}% 1952-54.) L 100% | 100 (1 6 8' 210 4) 13/63 10/3 12}.c| 12}c Thomas and Bald. Ord. 6/8. ) ayaa} 12/44 | 
100 99} 4, War Bonds 24% 1954-56. || L 99jxd| 99¢xd 1 7 8 | 2 9 11 || 28/1) | 22/6 24a a6 United Steel Ord. Stk. £1. . 24/- eo 
102% | 100 Bds..3% 1956-65. | L ot 101} | 122 012139 5) 20/6 | 16/3 6 b a Vickers Ord. Stk. 10/-..... 16/6 | 18/6 | 
1014 | || Savings o 1960-70.) L 100 101i | 112 0/219 6) Textiles ; 
101% | 100. «| Savings Bds. 3°, 1965-75.|/ L 101 104g 112 0/299 5), 1574 | 11/6 Nilc| Nil c Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. 13/6 13/6 
1144 | 112} | Victory Bonds 4%....... t 113} 1133 | 1 76> 3 1 8 28/- | 23/2 |} 4 cl] § ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. by 26/3 | 26/3 
103 | 101g | War Loan 3% 1955-59... ! L 1023 102% |1 9 6/236 8| 37/24 | 30/ 5 c| 8 c British Celanese Ord. 10/-..|| 34/9 | 35/- 
105} | 102 || War Loan 34% aft.1952.|| E | 102% | 1038 (1 8 913 0 2) 54/6-| 48/8} } 5-61  38@ Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. fae: 52/6 | 53/- 
984 | 944 _| Local Loans inte 25a U 96jxd 97fsxd/ 113 9,3 1 5) 59/3 | 49/4) @} $ & Courtaulds Ord. Stk. {1....\) 54/- | 55/3 
“*To Net ye assumptions indicated : E—earliest date; L=latest date. U—Undated. 39/6 | 33/3 | 2)'] ha English. Cotton Ord. £1. . ‘| 33/3 | %/3 
(flat yield), Net yields after — for tax at %. in the 4. “Assumed life, 17 yrs. 6 mths. || 27/43 | 21/6 If c} 4 © Fine Cotton Spms. Ord. /1. | 24/- 24/3 
— re nee Pric P omens 5/1} 3/104) at > 4b Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk. 2/- 4/9 4/9 | 
Prices, | rice rice, | Yield | 38/9 | B/- || Be 73 c Lanes. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1./) 38/13 | 37/9xa | 
Year 1944 | we 1945 4 Name of Security t! = | ~ 91/104) 80/- | 2 cl ltee elec & ane. £1.) | 87/6 89/43 
ganna Ht . ’ | f ectrica an | 
“High | Low |"High [ Low | 1945 1945 | 1945 | 6Ay- | 50/- || 10 ef 3 @/\Assoc. Elect. Ord. Stk Zi. 55/6 | 85/6 
| i | Dom. “& Col. Govts. fs a.) /- | 4/3 || ... » |B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. 6) 44/3 | 44/- 
ie ws H 101 Australia 34% 1965-69. .... | 201 | 100d }3 5 0 || 34/9 | 27/- || Tha] 15 » (Crompton Park. ‘A’ Stk. 5 29/-xd) 30/- 
105} 99} 105 ees 1961-66... ..) 105 105 3 2 9) 58/3 | 49/6 | MWe 10 c\/English Electric Ord. Stk. 41) 55/- | 54/3 
4 | ew Zealand 3}% 1967-65.| 103 | 103 3 1 0 100/6 | 85/6 | 17}c| 17} Gemeral Bleetric Ord. Stk {1 94/- | 93/9 
1144 | 112§ | 115 | 113 | Nigeria 4% 1963.......... } 116 | 2 | 219 6) | Gas and Electricity _ | 
106 | 103% || 107} | 104 \\South Africa 3$% 1954-59../ 105 | 105 217 4) 45/9 | 35/6 | 2 6} 5 a@ (County of London Stk. £1..|} 38/- 38/- 
, ny | 9 oummeemars eem.| om | aml 21 5 ula | Hs] He ceertoriAl) Be | 
1 (219 0 / 20/- a Gas Lig e | 20/9 | 21, 
. oof ior 100 \Bristol 3%, 1958-63........ i 100 ' 37/3 | 28/6 | ha 440 North-East Electric Stk. aif i.) 31/6 31/6 | 
‘al di 102 99 an 3% 1963-66 Scatsee || 100 100 (3 0 0; 41/9 | BA H 5¢6 A pprastich Power Ord. 1.|| 35/- 35/- | 
Sap | SS} 98 | OR LCC aI, Pp ets 280 | |, Motor and Aiverait™ ate a 
100 9 || io 100 | Liverpool 3% 1954-64... . } 101 OL | 217 6) 40/- | 29/9 | 10 cl 20 - justin “A” Ord. Stk. 5/-....)) 34/9 | 36/- 
106% | 104 | 105 |/Middiesex 34% 1957-62... 105 105 | 3 0 0, 30/- | 23/10§) The} The |BS.A. Ord. Stk. {1........ 26/6 | 26/6 | 
| rere overnments I 15/6 | 12/6 6b) 4 a Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-.|; 14/14 | 14/14 
c6ye 88 96 914 ||Argent naat Bds. 1972... 96 % 314 0 || 43/3 | S/3 Wel Wc} De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1 i /6 35/6 | 
72 7 67} ‘Acs 9° Gtd. 1934-59. 76} | 744 1410 7) 44/- | 36/4 6 c| 6 «| Ford Motor Ord, Stk. {1.. 40/ 42/— | 
50 39} 46 40 | Brazil 4% 1889 A. lot. 14° So, |41 41h {1312 3. 20/- | 15/10}) 17$6] 15 @ |Hawker Si = W- 16/45 | 16/6 | 
824 | 51 7 63 (Brazil $% 1914 A. Int. 38%) bi | 666 |5 1 6 9/6 | 78/9 “ Hit titces Yosce aonb 86/3 | 86/3 | 
205 214 |\Chile 6% (1929) 20/0 -48% . | | 95) 1414 0) 47/- | 33/9 || t10 a) $7} Morris otors §/- Ord. 42/6 | 44/9 | 
57 44 7 47 oe 5% IMIS. 614 63} Nil | 12/6 pany 20 ¢} 20 ‘oot ae Stk. ine i) 101/3 | 102/6 
a4 894 rtuguese External 3%...) 93 93 $ ¢ 4 é i | 
60} 41 58 51 |S. Paulo Coffee 74% A. 24% 52) | 52} 415 3), 27/- | 21/13 2a 5 » Hcunara Ord. roe hh Rat ea H 26/- 26/9 | 
755 | 63 | Tt? 65} [Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds... | Teh | Mh 5 4 7 | 38/9 | 32/6 3a| 6 6) ElderD. Lines Hidgs.Ord.{1) 38/3 | 38/3xd 
| 76 | 7: | TH 73 we 33% Assented....| 76 | 7 | 412 1) 30/- | 25/9 6 @ 6 ¢ Withy Ord. Stk. Ay 29/- 29/9 4 
0 Price | Price) Vied ||) SA/9 | 40/203] 2 a] 8 bP. &O. Def. Stk 41........ | 49/6 | 51/6 | 
Prices, || Last two i ce; ped || 27/- | 22/6 6 c| 6 ¢)ReyalMailLinesOrd.Stk.£1) 26/- | 26/- | 
Year 1945 | Dividends ed Name ot Security | 7 ML = | 25/74 | 22/3 Se} Se) n Castle Oud. Stk. Gi... 25/- | 25/6 
} ’ { 1} ea Rubber ; 
Hig [iw | @ Oo | 1945 | 1985 | 1945 | 26/103) 19/9 2 c| Nil— \\Anglo-Duteh of fava “a...4 roy | ue, 
7 ¢ Railwa) | ie ee Hl a} 1 Jokai (Assam) Tea {1...... | - | @fx 
45 35 tae: ee xu a uhdliemnate 5% stk. Pt fl 39 40 . Ni |} | “Ze cin * Nae ak Asiatic Rbr. 2/- } 2/9 29 
1 104 Nilc| Nil c ||B.A. Gt. Stho. Ord. Stk... || 103 103 Nil | 29/- | 23/7} || Nile| Nilc |Rubber Pitns. Trust £1. ....! 25/6 | 25/8 | 
60 50 Ze) Se Paulo Ord. Stk. ....... | 51 $1 | 517 8) 48/9 | 35/3 Nilc| Ni > United Sua Betong £1...... 40/- | 4/- | 
$244 | $2 36] 2 a|Can. Pacific Com. $25...... ‘| $22 $244 (5 3 0) 
60g | 47 3 2 a Great Western Ord. Stk. ...) 54} 5 8 (0 8117/6 | 98/9 | 45 Bag (Angle: branian Ord. Stk. Eley 98/14 av, 
I 104 b| 2a |IG.W. 5% Cons. Pret Stk. :.)) 108 110 | 410 6) 31/5 | 26/6 12}a Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/- 29/6 | ' 
62 2b 2 ¢ |LN-E.R 4% Ast Pref Stk... 55 § (|7 5-6 \ 93/14 | 75/33 || 10 6 a | Burmah OW Ord. Stk. Os «|| 78/9 7 . 
33 4c) Ac LMS. PU. casscne 274 28 | 818 7)! 90/7 | 77/6 || +246 12 a | Shell Transport Ord. Stk. A) 80/- | 82/6 
65 26] 2 a|LMS. 4% Pret. 1923Stk...| 56 56 | 7 210 | 98/1) | 84/45) 5 a} 10 ae Leaseboids £1 . 95/- | 95/- 
70 5 126) 14a ),Londoa T. *C” 60 6 |5 0 0) Miscellaneous 
27 2c} 2 ¢/Southern Def. Stock....... | 223 23 | 812 1) 24/6 | 19/4 h We 6 \\Assoc. British Picture 5/-..), 20/9 | 21/- 
79} 63 246] 2$a@ Southern 5% Pref. Ord Stk.) 724 724 |61711/| 64/6 | 54/- | 10 ¢ c Assoc. P. Cement Ord. £1... | 57/6 56 /6xd 
\ & i | 77/6 | 70/- || 10 =: 4 ‘Barker (John) Ord. {1 ..... -| 15/- 75/6 
89/- | 82/6 10 b at | £2, {1 pd....... || 87/- 87/- | 4 0 3) 58/9 | 49/6 30 c}] 32}¢ | Boots Pure Drug Ord. | 55/6 55/6 
5 36 a | Bank of Australasia {5..... 7t 7 14 5 9) 46/9 | 38/3 | 7 6} 2 @\British AtuminiomStk. {1../ 39/6 | 39/6 
$98) | 355 6 a| 6 6 Bank of England Stoel +1] 396 | 397% | 3 0 5 |131/10$/111/104) 110% c| t10$c | Brit.-Amer. Tobaceo Stk. (1) 121/3 1253/9 
£54 a | 6 ¢| 6 ¢)\Bank of Montreal $10...... | £5 | £5m | 211 Oh) 90/6 139 ) 8 6| 8 @ British Oud. Sele. 42 ne V6... 
24 | 66 6 ¢ | Bank of New S. Wales 26. 235 | 23 | 4 1 @ 112 4c 4 ¢\ Cable & Wir. tide, Stk. . 102 
37/6 | 32/6 | 406 3 a) Bank of New Zealand | 36/6 | 35/6} 3 2 10h 163/9 aor. | Iga} 2258) ‘Carreras ‘A’ Ord. f1....... 165)- | 165/- 
82/74 72/- || 7 6| 7 a!\Barclays Bank ‘B’ {1., 74/6 | 76/6/314 0) Ig 40 c} 10 @ De La Rue (Thomas) Ord 10% 108 
68/6 | 59/6 3a b | Barclays (D.C. & O. ‘A 1. } 62/6xd) 63/- 2 1 0, 57/3 | sae | 8 ¢| 8 ¢|Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. {1 51/6 52/6 
124 | 108 a > Chartered of India £5 Pe Be a 2 5 6 || 37/3 | 29/6 8 c 8 c|'Elec. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10/-|, 33/- 33/3 
100/- | 89/- | b a \\District ‘A’ £5, £1 pd. .. 91/- |} 4 0 3) 30/- | 18/- | be 74 c Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.) 24/6 25/3 
497 | {81 || Nile} Nile | Hong Kong & Shang 48 £8% Nil | 45f/- | 36/- |} — 17} b |\Gestetmer Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-) 41/3 | 43/- | 
€5/- | 52/6 6 b} 6 a, Lloyds ‘A’ £5, iieud / 60/- | 4 0 © 11/3 | 87/6 \ a » Harrisoms & Cros. Def. fl. 103/9 | 103/9 
90/9 | 79/6 746! ka Martins Bank {1.......... 82/- | 8%/- | 313 3) 11/3 | 6/6 3 c| 3 ¢ Home Colonial Ord. 4/-..) 8/3 | 8/5 
97/- | 84/6 8 b 8 a)||Midland Bank £1, fully paid i 88/- 89/6 |311 3) 42/- | v/9 5 b 3 a Imperial Chemical Ord. f1..| 39/9 40/9 
Td 6 5 b 5a ‘'Nat. Dis. (A.) £2}, fully paid) 6} 6} (316 9 84} +10 b| 1b" Imperial Tobacco Ord. £1. ., 73 L sg ig 
79/6 | 61/ 74d) 7 a |\Nat. Prov. £5, £1 paid. ..... 15/- 76/6 | 318 6 | $484 | $3 \$1 = ‘$1 International Nickel mp....// $46 | $46) 
503 | a 6 ||Royal Bank of Scotland Stk) 480 485 (310 0) 53/9 031! oe c | Lever & Unilever Ord. £1... .| ve a 
224 | 17h 9 6| 5 @ Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pa | 21% | 2lgxd|/3 4 9° 67/6 8 3/9 10 ¢ London Brick Ord. £1. ..... a 
63/9 | 58/9 645| 5 @ Union Discount {1 Stk. | 62/- | 63/6 | 3 3 Of 77/- | 65/7% || 33 ct ae Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/-... .| 5 = j 
97/44 | 80/- 9 b| 9% a@|Westminster £4, {1 paid.. 90/- | 91/- | 319 0101/3 | 87/6 | 1296| 5 a@|/Metai Box Ord. Stk. {1....) “ fe 
insurance 105/- | 88/9 || Tha! 12$6 |/Murex £1 Ord. Stk......... S39 aa/5 
30\ | 21 60 b| 40 @ Alliance {1, fully paid..... 30} 30 [219 0) 47/6 | 34/6 20 c| 25 c Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-.. oe tees 
1s, | 13 as 4/64 | Atlas £5, it paid. ob meine 15 15 310 0 || 42/3 | 34/6 7 b| 244 | Pinchin Johnson Ord. 10/-. “| my a 
10% 17gb| 15 a nion {1...... 108 10 | 3 2 6 | 76/3 68/ 3}a) 10 b Tate and Lyle Ord. Stk. £1../ 74/>  T4/- 
141/10} 115/- || 16 @| 16 6 /Gen. Accdt. £1, 12/6 pd. ..-| 135/- | 135/- | 219 3 45/9 | 36/9 | 15 ¢} 15 ¢ ‘Triplex Safety Glass 10/-.../ 38/9 | 39/6 
334 | 295 | 10/-b| 10/-a. lon. & Lancs. £5, £5 Dane ial 33: 219 3 (123/9 | 97/6 i 10 a ((ana2 b \Tube Investments Ord. fi. .| a0/at”’ $0 
17%} | 13% |) 120 0b! Tha Pearl £1, fully paid ...... = 154 | 15 2 7 6F)| 87/1} | 71/3 I 3 a | 8 > ‘Turner & Newall Ord. i tb age “xd ed 
17% | 15 | 6/-a| 6/- b || Phoenix £1, u — unio 17% | =(&QIT 3 9 3 | 46/43) 36/7} my 1» Tha ee re 6/8. . .1) [= r 
29§ 2 +69.07 tz a | eet ‘Ar he 28 7 2 6 SF 44/9 | 3/6 | 4 c|\Wall Paper Defd. £1....... | 42/6 44/- 
ug 19 a ||Royal Exchange efi. whe akb 10 rt 2 3 : | 83/3 oe i ss b 10 a Woolworth Ord. f* ies 79/6} 80/- | 
3/36 3a Royal £1, full MR cn canes 10 10 2 i | 
oor he | eel ee Redeematia te L | aaee [aa or Bin M2 | Bol Eyclameragemmenme | Ge, | 
mae a m os > =. fj . + / Po 
120/3 06/3 | 1380 ; a. Co. Ord, Stk. £1..}} 117/3xd| 120/- {310 9 20} 144 | 30 a| 3 db! De Beers (Det.) £2$........1/ 19 18$xd | 
ae 1135/6 lla b Guinness (A.) Ord, Stk. £1..)} 153/- | 155/-..) 3.14 6 | 35/- | 30/3} 38e@} 325 Randfontein Ord. As eeda's So. 33/9 | 
20/6 | 91/6 Tai 18 b |\Ind Coope &e. Ord. Stk. .|| 115/- | 19/- | 4 4 0 i Si 6 || Wa} 1 d. |Rhokana Corp. “eae 2 Gjxd | 
108/6 | 91/6 8a) Bo & Butlers Ord, {1.|| 105/- | 106/-..; 3.19 0) 14 20/14 | Nile c ||Roan Antelope Gp. 87 seen 13/- | - 
_ ; M5/- | $20 6) $5 a/S. African Ord, Stk. £1...../| 142/6 | M44/-xd| 2 1 St) be 45 ¢ 45. (Sub Nigel Ord. 1 : A Ys | 
me | 38/- 53 b 2$@ Taylor Walker Ord. Stk. fi.|| 42/3 | 43/9 |313 0|| 13 a } 48? 48a. \Union Cp, 12/6 = a vse } ah | 
100/- | 87/. 6 a| 14 b|\Watney Combe Def. Stk. £1} 97/9 | 100/> |}4 0 0) 7 1 ae IN. ' nee Eee eek a ain | 
(a) Interim div (6) Final div. ic) Last two yearly divs. ) Also sp ial payment 10% from eserve. (e) Paid at ace Va 
(f) ¥ield 10% cea (h) Aueving onions 7, (k) Includes 24% tax tree, yield basis 27$%. Gn) Yi vais basis 30%. t Free of tax. 
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‘BANK OF SCOTLAND 


Constituted .by Act of Parliament 1695 





AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... ee aa a £4,500,000 
CAPITAL FULLY PAD ... wild abe £2,400,000 
RESERVE FUND & BALANCE carried aimue uae £2.334,704 
DEPOSITS & CREDIT RALANCES 

as at 28th February, 1945 ... obi ee £71,777,717 


Head Office: THE MOUND, EDINBURGH 
Over 200 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland. 
London Offices: 


CITY OFFICE, 30, BISHOPSGATE, E.C, 
PICCADILLY CIRCUS BRANCH, 16/18, PICCADILLY, W. 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


ESTABLISHED 1837. LIMITED 










Capital Authorised and Issued... hon ‘ £ 12,000,000 
Paid-up Capital is ves hod £4,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors om .--  £8,000,000 
£1 2,000,000 
(Not capable of being calied up 
except in the event of and fer the 
purpose of the bank beimg wound up.) 
Reserve Fund . oat dee ks ise oie e+. £3,250,000 
Special Cuseency Reserve... ont oi . £1,600,000 


Head Office: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, €E.C.3. 
West End Agency: 16 CARLOS PLACE, W.1 
















| ‘Deafts are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the Australian 

| Stetes and Dominion of New Zealand. See Remittances 
are also made. Commercial and Circular Letters of Cred and 
Travellers’ cheques issued. Bills are purchased or sent for 

| Collection. Deposits are received for fixed periods on terms which 

| may be ascertained on application. 








3 xamIONAL BANE OF SCOTLAND), 






Head Office : Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
€STO. 1625 







LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; ani 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 


DEN NORSKE CREDITBANK 


tstebdiishe 185/ 


(IRla.i 


NORWAY 


Branches. Arendal, Larvik, Liflesand, Mandal, Porsgrunn, Risor, 
Solor (Flisa), Tonsberg. 
Every Description of Banking Business transacted 
Correspondence invites 


Telegraphic Address—" Creditbank * Telephone . * 21820 Osio’ 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 


Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANN eeoaows €XCEEDS 


ASSETS EXCEED - eS 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED Blas, ume 
(1944 Accounts) . 





Printed in Great Britain by St. CuemMEeNnTs Press. Lrp., Portal St. Kingsway, Landon, W.C2. Publked weckly by Tun 
Strand, Representa tive 


at Brettenham House Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. U.S. 








THE ECONOMIST. January 5. 1946 







oF 
Lloyds Bank 
look after 


your interests 


SEE THE MANAGER OF YOUR LOCAL BRANCH 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


FOUR per CENT. REGISTERED STOCK, 1953-538. 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warran's due ist March, 
1946, the BALANCES will. be ‘the evening of the 


STRUCK on 
ist February, 1946, after which date the stock will be transferred 
ex-dividend. 


For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of the 
Dominion of Canada in Londen. 
A. D. HARPER, Manager. 


47, Threadneedie Street, E.C.2. ist January, 1946. 











¢)7Eeanee EMPLOYMENT: Sudan Railways require fully qualified 
Cost Accountant,, age 25-30. didates must have had practical! 
experience in up-to-date ay methods, preferably with a public 
utility undertaking. Knowledge of modern methods of standard costing 
and of budgetary control will be an advantage. 

Senior pensionable st. Initial probationar y contract for two years 
with starting rate £ 660 per annum, according to age, qualifications 
and experience (£E1—£1 0s. 6d.). Scale rises to maximum of £E936 
per annum, Free passage on appointment Strict medical examination. 
At present there is no income tax in the Sudan. Separation or special 
war allowances payable in accordance with regulations, when eligible. 

Applications, which must be in writing, stating date of birth, full 
details of qualifications and experience, including present employment : 
also Identity and a Service or other registration particulars, and 
quoting Reference No. O. S. 864 should be addressed to the Ministry of 
Labour and National Service, London Appointments Office, 1-6, Tavistock 
meery London, W.C.1. 


Bexer cabeired for sshiiteititdial een (London). British, aged 

about 35, extensive experience as ioe We executive essential. Free 
to take up appointment at short notice rot fully, giving date of 
birth, details past experience, to oe ge he Economist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, Pere j 





\CONOMIST reqdtred. as head of Intelligence Department by old- 

4 established firm of Private Bankers. Practical experience in 
Financial or Commercial business essentia High salary offered for 
exceptional qualifications:—Reply Box 152, conomist, Brettenham 
House, Lancaster Place, W.C.2. : 





\ AN (30), Public ! School, A.C.L8., A.C.W.A., ‘A.B.1:, executive and 
a administrative experience. Keen student economics; widely 
travelled; extensive experience of costs, accounts, statistics, labour 
management and company secretarial work. Available as from 7/1/46. 
Minimtm salary £500.—Box 


The Econoniist, Brettenham ouse, 
Lancaster Place, London; W.C:2. 





paz 75. per cent. increase in exports. Of interest to firms preparing 
for the buyers’ market of some years ahead. Executive (Universit 
graduate), possessing outstandi record ‘in getting things done, will 
shortly be available Qualifications: Ability to examine and resolve 
bottlenecks on something better than equal terms with authorities at 
home and abroad. Expert linguist. Many years’ experience in contract 
negotiation on basis of market research. © Skilled, ori and, above 
all, constructive writer om economic topics. Exceptional experience 
in group and public sprang: This experience is combined with broad 
technical backgroun and unusual record of winni * impossible 
accounts.’ London area preferred, but not essential—Box 153, 
The Sronatiiet Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, London, W.C.2. 


U NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


Applications are invited for appointment as TRUBY WILLIAMS, 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS. Com duty early in 1946. Salary 
£1,500 ‘per annum (Australian)... Conditions of appoin 


itment may be 
obtained from The Secretary, Universities Bureau of the! British Empire, 
c/o ‘University College, Gower Street, neon’ -l, Applications b: 


air mail must be lodged with the e@ not later than 28t 
February, 1946. 2 at 
J. F. psa: Registrar: 


Newspaper, Lro., 
R. & Farley, 111 Broadway, New a a tee January 5, 1946. 


AP Bar 





